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FLORIDA, 

Tt was on Palm Sunday (which the Spaniards call Pasjna de 
Fiores), in the year 1512, that the chivalrous Ponce de Leon 
landed near the present city of St. Augustine, and named the 
land in commemoration of the day. This was the commencement 
of upwards of two hundred years of Spanish rule, one of the most 
marked phases of which is chronicled in the tale on page 106 of 
this sheet. But in 1819 the Spanish yoke was broken, and Florida 
was admitted into the Union as a territory, to take rank among 
the States in 1845. Florida covers 34,000,000 acres, with exten- 
sive lagoons and everglude swamps. Here, amid huge trees clothed 
in weeping moss, the smaller animals roam in almost unmolested 
freedom, although occasionally the planters make a nocturnal 
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foray. One of these our artist has ably represented, and >: the 
other hand is a scene peculiar to the small islands which dot me 
almost impassable swamps, retreats, for ages past, for the red-men 
of the forest, who pass their time in dancing, hunting or prepara- 
tions for war, while their patient wives toil under heavy burthens. 
The climate of Florida is almost tropical, and among the staple 
productions we find sugar, cotton, tobacco, oranges, lemons, figs 
and bananas. In some sections the dew is never congealed on the 
grass, nor is a flake of snow seen floating in the air. Invalids re- 
fresh themselves with melons in January, and the sugar-cane, 
growing unharmed in the o'd Indian retreats, attains the height 
of a good sized tree. The forests of live-oak afford an abundance 
of unequalled material for ship-building, and the recent erection 
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of steam saw-mills enables the inhabitants fo export large quanti 
ties of yellow pine lumber. The Seminole race until recently have 
prevented the colonization of Florida, but since the Indians have 
been removed, the population has increased, a wise law assigning 
one hundred and sixty acres of land to every actual settler. St. 
Augustine is a noble monument of the Spanish dominion, and the 
old Fort of St. Mark yet towers over its houses built of concrete, 
and embalmed in flowers. Here, a few years since, was discovered 
some relics of the Inquisition in two deep vaulted cells, far under 
ground In one of them a wooden machine was found, which 
some supposed might have been a rack, and inthe other a quantity 
of human bones. The doors of these cells had been walled up 
before the fort passed into the hands of the Amz-ricans. 
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THE HEIR OF GLENVILLE. 
A DOMESTIC TALE OF REVOLUTIONARY DAYS. 


BY FRANCIS A: DURIVAGE. 


[conTINUED.] 


CHAPTER XIV.—{continvep.| 


“Do not hesitate,” cried Sir Ashley, “time presses.” 

“ But my mother—” 

“« In one hour she will receive a letter from me explaining my 
intentions and enclosing a remittance; in one month she shall 
meet Lady Glenville in Halifax.” 

“Lady Glenville!” cried Eleanor: and the keen sense of 
Glenville detected exultation in the tone. 

“ Ho, there! Louis!” he cried to his servant. 
lantern, and send the carriage hither.” 

Before Eleanor had realized to what she had consented, the 
carriage was driven up, the door flung open and the steps let 
down. It seemed as if a will superior to her own influenced her 
actions. She stepped unresistingly into the carriage and threw 
herself back on the seat. She was conscious that Glenville en- 
tered too, she heard the door closed and her companion say : “ Re- 
member my instructions, Louis. Long Wharf!” The next 
moment the carriage was dashing through the darkness. A few 
moments’ rapid driving brought them to the water-side. Here 
and there the rays of a lamp flashed out on the gusty waves that 
were rolling moodily away from the shore. They rapidly glided 
past a row of low stores, and then their speed was suddenly 
checked, the carriage whirled round, the door opened, and Glen- 
ville springing out, aided his companion to alight. 

She gave him her hand as her foot touched the ground. They 


were now at the extremity of the pier. The tall masts, yards 
and rigging of a man-of-war schooner, dimly lighted by battle- 
lanterns at the gangway, rose like a huge black skeleton before 
her eyes. The tide was going out and the schooner lay low, but 
a gangway plank, with side ropes manned by sailors, afforded a 
safe descent on board. As Eleanor ‘and her companion went 
down the vibrating platform, the sentinels presented arms, and 
an officer in naval uniform raised his laced hat, presented his 
hand and aided the last footsteps of the lady. This was Captain 
Transom, the commander of the cutter. 

“You had better go below, Sir Ashley,” said the officer, “‘ and 
be out of the way of the noise and confusion. I will pay my 
respects to you when we are in blue water.” 

Glenville bowed, and the captain led the way to the cabin. 

“This, Eleanor,” said Glenville, when they were below, point- 
ing to a door on the starboard side, “‘is your-state-room. Mine is 
on the other side. You will find in your room a wardrobe as 
ample as I could procure on short notice. I had hoped to secure 


“Open your 


the services of a maid to attend upon you—but in that I was. 


disappointed.” 

“ You are truly generous, Sir Ashley. But you will pardon 
me when I tell you that I must now bid you good night. The 
emotion—the surprise of this sudden step—the agitation I have 
been in ever since receiving your letter require repose. Good 
night, then !” 

“Good night! is that all, Eleanor ?” 

She offered her hand. Glenville raised it to his lips and kissed 
if rapturously. The little hand was suddenly withdrawn, the 
graceful figure vanished into the state-room, and the click of the 
lock as it secured the door showed that the lady had no intention 
of re-appearing again that night. 

Glenville threw himself upon the transom. 

“Mine!” he murmured to himself. “ Mine! a beautiful, pure 
young’ being—guileless and confiding. She shall have no cause 
to repent the confidence she has reposed in me. But that wo- 
man’s heart is a riddle—her acts as uncertain as the course of a 
weather-vane—I should have been surprised at the event of this 
evening. But she must have loved me secretly—yes! I will be- 
lieve she loved me—and it is not from a dazzling estimate of the 
worldly benefits of the match, that she has placed her happiness 
in my keeping. She shall not repent the step she has taken. 
My future shall redeem the past—if redemption at this hour is 


possible.” 
Meanwhile the crew of the Spiteful had not been inactive. 


The gang-plank had been hauled on board, the fasts cast off, 
and the bows of the little cutter, yielding to the helm and the ac- 
tion of the tide, swung off, while the sails one by one expanded 
overhead like dark wings, soon exerted their full power of pro- 
pulsion. Standing steadily up before the strong west wind, she 
dashed through the bay, her prow sheeted with foam, her white 
wake in the groaning water marked by myriads of phosphorescent 


sparkles. 

MThe wind is blowing almost a gale, pilot,” said Captain 
Transom to the helmsman, a tall man, with his great coat but- 
toned close to his throat, the huge collar drawn up, and his sou’- 
wester pulled well down to ward off the fury of the pitiless 
winter blast. “It is rather hazardous to put her under so much 
canvass.” 

“The wind is unsteady,” answered the pilot, after a glance at 
the weather quarter, “and will chgp round before long, and then 
I think we shall have dirty weather. We must make the most 
of it while it holds, and get a good offing. Time enough to ease 
her half an hour hence.” 


“ You'll catch cold here,” said the captain, advancing to a gen- 
tleman wrapped in a cloak, “who stood leaning against the bul- 
wark. ‘‘ Don’t let your politeness kcep you up here. Go down 
into the cabin, I’ll rejoin you before long.” 

“Very well, captain,” _ the stranger. 
thinking of running off.” 

Bowing to the officer, the natn descended to the cabin, 


where, dropping himself upon the transom, he threw off his cloak 
and hat, and nodding to Glenville, exclaimed : 

“« My dear friend—how are you ?” 

The baronet sprang to his feet in amazement and indignation. 

“Paul Bolton!” he exclaimed. “ Villain! how came you 
here ?” 

“Softly, softly. By the same course that you took, my dear 
friend,” replied Bolton, coolly. “ Only that I came on foot, while 
you rode in your carriage. Do you recollect the little German 
tale [ told you this morning? ‘I’m coming too.” Ha! ha! Sir 
Ashley. Give me the credit of adroitly managing an agreeable 
surprise !”” 

“ But—but—” stammered Glenville, “how did you know of 
my proposed departure ?” 

“ Ah, Sir Ashley—that is my secret. Suffice it to say, your 
faithful Paul learned of your project, and he is here to share your 
fortune. It matters not where I live, in Boston or Halifax, so 


“I was just 


| that I enjoy your society. And I trust that your bride will have 


no objection to mine.” 

“ And this fiend to be beside me forever !” thought Glenville. 

“J thought I would make myself known in private,” said Bol- 
ton, rising and resuming his cloak and hat, “as it was quite un- 
necessary to let Captain Transom into the secret of my taking 
you by surprise. Because I was obliged to inform him that I 
was associated with you in your mission. Otherwise I could not 
have secured my passage. And now you must excuse me. I 
know I must tear myself from you for a few moments, for it is 
blowing rather hard, and I am anxious to see how the cutter 
carries sail.” 

Blowing a kiss to the astounded Glenville, Mr. Bolton lightly 
ascended to the deck. 

“That man is my evil genius!” groaned the baronet. 

“ And am not I your good angel?” said Lady O’Halloran, 
coming out of the starboard state-room. 

“ Agatha!” cried Glenville, recoiling in despair. 

“ Ay, Ashley—Agatha! you cannot escape me, any more than 


| you can escape that man. Know that she to whom you address- 


ed this passionate letter this morning,” and with a smile of tri- 
umph she produced Glenville’s letter to Eleanor, “ despises, fears 
and loathes you, as much as it is in her nature to do. Were 
her heart free, she would never bestow her hand on you. Nor is 
she formed to make you happy: Your passion was a wild, delu- 
sive dream. Had your plans been crowned with ysuccess, you 
would have wearied of your conquest. Your vacillating, broken 
will requires strength of mind to lean upon. I possess that reso- 
lution and that fixity of purpose that you want. Fate has brought 
us together—we cannot part.” 

“I would that this hour were my last!” said Glenville, 
gloomily. 

“You wish no such thing,” said Lady O’Halloran. “ You 
have not the courage to meet death. Listen! Do you not hear 
the wrathful roar of the wind through the rigging—the rattling 
of the blocks—and the trampling of the seamen overhead? It is 
a wild night. A single mischance may precipitate us into eternity 
—are you prepared to die ¢” 

“No, no, Agatha,” answered Glenville, cowering, ‘God knows 
I am unprepared—and—and—I am afraid. It is, as you say, 
blowing hard. Do you think there is danger ?” 

“Danger ? yes!” replied Lady O’Halloran, with a wild laugh. 
“And | glory in it. My spirits always rise with peril. Give 
me your hand—poor trembler—I have courage enough for both 
of us.” 

As Glenville stretched forth his hand to meet hers, as she 
stood there, triumphant in her beauty, her eyes glittering like a 
serpent’s, with a wild and strange fascination, there came a 
sudden shock that nearly threw them from their feet. 

“What is that?’ exclaimed Glenville, trembling violently. 
“O, Agatha, we are lost!” 

“Come with me, quick!” cried Lady O’Halloran. “Some- 
thing dreadful has happened. We must go on deck.” 

Obeying the strong will of his companion, Glenville sprang up 
the cabin stairs. 

“Dog! villain!” he heard Transom exclaim, as he came out 

on the flush deck. ‘‘ You shall meet your deserts !” 
* The exclamation was addressed to the pilot. He had run the 
cutter aground on the bar off Long Island head. The captain, 
cocked a pistol in his wrath. But the pilot had not stopped to 
listen to his words. The moment the schooner struck, he aban- 
doned the helm, dropped over the side and gained his boat which 
was towing astern, cut the rope, and drifted away. The plash of 
his oars was distinctly audible. 

“ Hurrah for the sons of liberty!’ were the words borne from 
his lips by the blast as he made his escape. Transom fired his 
pistols after the fagitive, but his shots were wasted. 

“ Hard and fast !’”’ he exclaimed with an oath; “blowing like 
fury—and no chance of getting off till the next tide.” 

He was about issuing his orders to take in sail, when the dis- 
mal cry of “ fire!” was heard from the crew. Alarmed at this 
new danger, he rushed forward. Smoke and flame simultaneously 
poured out of the main hatch. 4 moment’s examination satis- 
fied the captain of the imminence of the peril, and the impossibil- 
ity of saving the vessel. It was useless to inquire how the fire 
originated. It was enough to know that it had got under way to 
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such an extent that only instant activity could save their lives, 
The boats were launched, there was still water enough on the 
bar to float them, though the tide was falling rapidly, manned, 
and the passengers and every soul of the ship’s company embark- 
ed. They hurriedly put off from the schooner, and pulled vigor. 
ously for some minutes, while almost as rapidly as a piece of fire. 


work is ignited, the flames darted like hissing serpents up the 
rigging, coiled up the masts, ran along the yards, and kindled 


the sails intoa blaze. Soon two pyramids were seen swayed to 
and fro, ti blended in one mass, waving and crackling 
and scattering showers of sparks, like stars over the troubled 
waters. 

“‘ Are the guns shotted ?” asked Bolton of the captain. 

“ Yes,” was the reply, “bat we are out of their range. Ha! 
there goes the starboard battery !” 

As he spoke, the heated guns on the starboard side exploded 
im quick succession—followed by the roar of the port guns, 
sending their harmless shot richochetting over the waste of 
waters. 

“ Now, pull lads, for your lives!‘ cried Transom. “I would 
give a thousand guineas if we were half a mile further from tho 
cutter.” 

Every eye was fixed intently and fearfully upon the burning 
wreck. folds of flame, like the surging drapery of a 
blood-red b ded in the air, waved to and fro, while 
below, streaks of bright orange and yellow blazed with intensity, 


and lit up the islands, the bay, the ocean and the distant town. 


All at once, a dull, crushing thunder blast, followed by shooting 
spires of flames, radiating in all directions, and suddenly quench- 
ed by utter darkness, announced the explosion of the magazine. 
Nothing but a few gleaming coals, indicating the fragments of 
sundered knees, remained of the gallant little cutter, that had so 
lately swept through the channel like an osprey. 

“Poor little Spiteful !” said the captain. ‘She was as saucy 
a craft as ever swam. I shall never find a better sea-boat.” 

It required hours of hard pulling against wind and tide, to 
bring them to the wharf. They encountered several boats which 
had been sent to their relief, and quite a flotilla pulled up to town 
in company. A carriage was procured to take Lady O'Halloran 
home, and on parting from her at her door, Glenville, bowed 
down by disappointment, fatigue and despair, promised to see 
her in the morning, feeling sensible that henceforth he was an 
instrument in her hands. 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE NARROW ESCAPE OF MR. PAUL BOLTON, 


Some time has elapsed since the incidents recorded in the last 
chapter and we have now to ask our readers to accompany us 
once more to the habitation of the fortune-teller, and to stand 
within that darkened chamber wherein it is the sage dealing out 
the oracles of wisdom, or the charlatan imposing on the credulous, 
according to the varying opinion of the public. 

A lady stood alene in the mystic chamber—the person who 
had accompanied her, having retired. This time, a heavy, black 
curtain fell directly behind the place where the diviner usually 
sat, while the dim lamp flickering in its socket—every ray of day- 
light was excluded by thick curtains—faintly illuminated the 
figure of the fortune-teller, as he stood, drawn up to his full 
height, gazing with eyes she felt, rather than saw, at his visitor. 
But Lady O’Halloran was, as we have seen, a high-spirited wo- 
man, and though she acknowledged that the scene was well got up, 
yet she shook off the strange feeling of awe that was insensibly 
creeping over her, and said : 

“ Mr. Zamorn, or whatever else you call yourself, I came here 
to oblige a friend, and to have my fortune told. You will oblige 
me by going through the form immediately, as I have little time 
to waste in such folly. So I request you will examine my hand, 
or shuffle your cards.” 

“ Your ladyship,” said the testenntillen, “will not humiliate 
me by supposing I will subject her to the quackery of palmistry 
and cards. I suit my oracles to the taste of my patrons. You 
are a fine lady—you know what tableaux vivants are.” 

“TI have often performed in ‘them myself,” replied Lady 
O’ Halloran. 

“ Well, then, I will give you a pictured vision of the past, and 
if you then will it, of the future.” 

“ Proceed with your mummery,” said the lady, impatiently. “I 
told you I had no time to waste.” 

The fortune-teller bowed and disappeared behind the curtain, 
white the single lamp died away after a few flashes, and left the 
room in utter darkness. In a very few minutes, however, the cur- 
tain parting in the centre, was drawn to one side, and a strong 
light from behind was thrown upon what scemed the wall of an 
elegant apartment. Through the aperture of a large window ap- 
peared the roofs and chimneys of a city, and in the distance rose 
two square structures which Lady O’Halloran recognized as the 
towers of Notre Dame. If the scene was painted, it was so skil- 
fully done that the illusion was complete, and she fancied that she 
was gazing gnce more upon the spires and Hattlements of Paris. 
Ere she could recover from her sutprise and hallucination, 
a female figure glided in. She could. scarcely suppress a 
scream when she recognized in the stately form and fine profile 
of the face, her own image, as the mirror had reflected it in her 
eyes twenty years before. A male figure richly attired, but the 
face concealed, now entered and knelt at the feet of the fair im- 
age. The gestures were those of a lover. The mimic Lady 
O’ Halloran pointed-to the wedding ring upon her finger. But 
the suitor yet continued his mute wooing. Then the lady bent 
forward, raised him, pressed her lips to his forehead, The 
curtain closed. 
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“ How like you my first tablean ?” asked a voice. 

“JT do not understand it,” replied Lady O’Halloran, with a 
yoice which was the firmer since the darkness concealed the 
expression of her agitated countenance. ‘‘ Have you finished ?” 

“ Not yet,” replied the fortune-teller. ‘One more scene of the 


past eer we attempt the future.” 


After a long interval, the curtain was again withdrawn. The 
scene represented a chamber, very dimly lighted. Through a 
gothic window the stars were seen shining in a midnight sky. It 
was sometime before Lady O’Halloran could distinguish a bed 
whereon lay some person writhing as if in agony, the whole face 
and figure concealed by a white sheet. Again that appalling im- 
age of herself entered in a white dress, and carrying a night- 
jamp in one hand and a wine-glass in the other. The figure ap- 


proached the bed, removed the bedclothes, and bending over, 
seemed to administer the contents of the glass to the pant of 


“ Very well, Sir Ashley. You wished to know who I was. 
The secret I refused to betray when the sword was at my throat 
—I have no longer a desire to keep it. Look on me! but first, I 
warn you to make allowances for the ravages of time and misery.” 

Stepping a pace farther forward, the fortune-teller slowly raised 
his mask. If the action had disclosed a grinning death’s head, 


Sir Ashley Glenville could not have exhibited more amazement. 


“ You here?” he cried, after a long pause. “You! I never 
thought to look upon your face again.” 
“Nor I on yours.” 


“ Yet it is to me you owe your life,” said Glenville. 

“ And to you I owe it that my life has been accursed.” 

“Why do you rise before me like a spectre ?” 

“Why did you come hither in the host that secks to carry fire 
and bloodshed through this peaceful land? Why do you come 


the bed. She then replaced the sheet. A convulsive struggle of 
the recumbent figure, and then silence and rigidity indicated 
death. The spectre-lady turned from the couch, and as she tore 
the wedding ring from her finger the curtain fell for the second 
time. 

The fortune-teller came forward with a lamp and placed it on 


the table. He then advanced to question his visitor, but Lady 
O’Halloran had fallen from her seat with her face to the floor. 


“The arrow was well aimed!” said the fortune-teller, as he 
raised the fallen lady. “ She could not stand the test!” 


He touched a bell, and the old housekeeper appeared. 

“Margaret,” said the fortune-teller, “is the carriage still in 
waiting at the door ?” 

“Ay, master; the coachman is swearing outside because I 
wouldn’t let him in.” . 

“ That’s well. Now dame, help me down stairs with this bit 
of painted flesh, while she is yet unconscious.” 

The fortune-teller, assisted by the old woman, now lifted the 
lady carefully and bore her down the staircase to the hall where 
they placed her in a chair. The fortune-teller then put a small 
phial in the old woman’s hand. 

“ Apply this to her nostrils,” said he, “and the moment she 
begins to revive, leave her to herself. After she has gone, you 
can admit the person I described to you, if he calls.” 

As soon as the fortune-teller had disappeared up the staircase, 
the old woman applied the open phial as directed. The contents 
must have been powerful, for the lady had no sooner begun to in- 
hale them, than she sat up and opened her dark eyes ; whereupon 
the old woman instantly hobbled away with all the speed she 
could muster. Lady O’Halloran gazed round her for a few sec- 
onds in astonishment, unable to recognize the locality or recall 
her wandering senses. At last, her recollection apparently re- 
turned to her—she rose, moved to the door and opened it. The 
bracing air without soon revived her, and she walked with a firm 
step to her carriage. 

Not long after she had driven away, a second visitor was ad- 
mitted to the presence of the fortune-teller. The long furred 
cloak he wore could not conceal his profession, for his spurs jing- 
led as he walked, and the steel end of a scabbard appeared below 
the garment. 

“You are Rudolph Zamorn, the pretended fortune-teller ?” 
said his visitor. 

“ Sir Ashley Glenville shall judge of my skill with his own 
eyes,” replied the fortune-teller. 

“T confess that I am incredulous,” said Glenville, somewhat 
vexed at being recognized. “ In what does your skill consist ?” 

“Tn reading the future by the past,” returned the magician. 

“You don’t pretend, fellow, that you know all my antece- 
dents ?” said-the baronet, haughtily. 

“T know not that I know aught of them. My skill can conjure 
up images and visions of the past—whether they are true or false 
is for those reflected in the pageant to decide.” 

“ Well, well, cease thy jargon—and let me see the show,” said 
Glenville, impatiently. 

“ Directly, Sir Ashley.” 

The fortune-teller disappeared behind the curtain. It was 
soon drawn aside, and a gothic chamber was displayed to view. 
Sir Ashley started, for he thought he recognized the pictured fur- 
niture, the portraits on the wall, the cabinet, the bedstead—nay ! 
the figure, though the face was turned away, of a man kneeling 
with clasped hands, before the portrait of a lady. Anon a mask- 
ed figure stole upon the scene. He suddenly approached the 
kneeling figure—a knife gleamed aloft in his hand—and the other 
figure started to its feet. A death struggle ensued. The mask 
fell from the face of the assassin just as he dealt a deadly blow. 
The victim pat out his hands exclaiming, “ brother! brother! 
spare me!” But the fatal thrust was given; murder was com- 
mitted. The curtain fell. 

“ Villain!” shouted Sir Ashley, beside himself with passion, 
and with his drawn sword in his hand, he sprang forward and 
pushed aside the curtain. Only the fortune-teller was there, and 
he too was armed and masked. ° 

“Dog!” said the baronet, “who are you? No matter! you 
have offered me a deadly insult, and you shall answer for it at 
the sword’s point.” 

“ Cypriani did not fear your sword, Sir Ashley, nor do I,” 
replied the fortune-teller as he threw himself on guard. 

Glenville dropped his sword-point. 

“Cypriani!” he echoed. ‘ What know you of him? He died 
long ago.” 

“My dealings are with the dead and living,” answered the 
fortune-teller. “Come on! or do you decline the combat ?” 

“With you—a juggler, a mountebank—of course,” muttered 
Glenville, restorine his sword to its scabbard. 


us armed? I sought you not. Chance has brought us 
once more together.” 

“I warn you not to darken my path,” said the baronet ; “ there 
is danger in it.” 

“Danger!” said the fortune-teller, smiling contemptuously. 
“Talk of that to one who fears death !” 


* But there is shame.” 
“‘ Talk of shame to one who has a family to be blighted by ex- 
posure. I stand alone in the world, Sir Ashley ; a blighted, 


wasted man. You can no longer harm me.” 

“T do not seek to harm you. Nay, I would befriend you. Are 
you poor ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“Then take this as an earnest of what I will do for you pro- 
vided you will leave the place I dwell in, provided that you will 
put at least a thousand miles between us.” 

The baronet, as he spoke, extended a heavy purse, through 
the green silk meshes of which a mass of gold glittered in the 
light. But the fortune-teller pushed it back scornfully. 

“I want not your gold,” said he. “I would not have it if I 
were starving. It is not yours to bestow. While I live the hon- 
est labor of my hands will support me. You ask me to leave 
you—I tell you to begone! I have learned enough of you this 
night. Fear not that I shall haunt you—horror and scorn will 
keep me from your side.” 

Glenville had not a word to answer. He glided away from the 
presence of the fortune-teller, and hurried into the street. 

Meanwhile the latter was pacing the room to and fro. He had 
pulled down the curtains from the windows, and the full glare of 
day fell upon the painted hangings, the theatrical dresses, the 
waxen masks and all the litter which had served him in his tricks 
and delusions. 

“Thank God!” he exclaimed, “every doubt is now driven 
from my mind. I now know that this man was my deadliest en- 
emy. I now know thatto him I owe a life of shame! But the 
legal proofs! Can they exist? If so—where? All is yet dark 
and mysterious. But in that Providence which never has forsaken 
me I will still trust—and still hope on.” 

Leaving the fortune-teller, Sir Ashley Glenville went directly 
to Lady O’Halloran’s, and was admitted to her boudoir. 

“You cannot imagine where I have been, Agatha!” was his 
first exclamation. 

“ You have taught me, Ashley, that I must no longer watch 
your footsteps.” 

“TI have been—laugh at me as you will—to the fortune-teller’s.” 

“ The man is an impostor,” said Lady O'Halloran. 

“Impostor or not—he can read the past if not the future,” 
replied the baronet. 

“It is easy enough for an impostor to learn facts about a man 
like yourself.” 

“ But—but—Agatha !” said the baronet, shuddering, “ he 
showed me the image of events I thought known only to God, to 
the dead and to myself.” o 

Lady ©’Halloran turned deadly pale, as she drew her chair 
closer to Glenville’s, and whispered : 

“T have been to him myself.” 

Glenville went on, without heeding her, speaking fast as if the 
words poured from his lips defiant of his control. 

“He showed me the past, I tell you—the past! a word and a 
world of horror! He pictured forth a crime I committed for 
your sake.” 

“ Ashley!” said Lady O'Halloran, “hear me in turn. To free 
my hand that I might bestow it on you, I too, committed a name- 
less crime. The innocence of onc will not sever us hereafter— 
shall not the guilt of both unite us here ?” 

q ! Y’ cried Glenville, “Do you never, in 
broad daylight, see a dark shadow stealing into your room !” 

“ Never !” cried Lady O'Halloran. “I can see nothing but 
your image. I havea braver heart than yours.” 

“ Give me your hand,” said the baronet. ‘ It does not tremble. 
No! you are fearless.” 

“Tell me, Ashley,” said the lady, suddenly withdrawing her 
hand, “ did you visit this conjuror of your own accord ?” 

“ No—Bolton urged, or rather insisted on my going.” 

“ And he induced me to go,” said Lady O’Halloran. “My 
life upon it—that man is in league with the fortune-teller, and is 
our@eadliest enemy.” 

“ He knows too much for my safety,” said the baronet, shud- 
dering. “ How much, I cannot conjecture.” 

“ When you go home, will you tell him that I shall be happy 
to see him here ?” 

“ For what purpose? Do you wish to question him about 
me ?” said Glenville. 

“No, Ashley. Your own lips shall tell me all.” 

“T will tell you all, Agatha. I must have a confessor.” 


“ And I am one who will shrive you in advance.” 

“ Agatha!” said Glenville, taking her hand, “I feel now that 
you are essential to my existence. The film has fallen from my 
eyes—fate has brought us together. Yet I can but offer you the 
lees of a wasted and unhappy life.” 


“ Pledge me your word, Ashley, that when this momentary ex- 


citement and passion have passed away, you will not reconsider 
your offer.” 

“I will not, so help me heaven, Agatha! If I live, I will atone 
for my past neglect and inconstancy.” 

“Enough! enough! And now away—and send Bolton here.” 

Half an hour afterwards, Mr. Paul Bolton was in the lady’s 
boudoir. She received him with great gaiety and cordiality. 


“ My dear Mr. Bolton,” said she, “I can never be too grate- 
ful to you for the aiausement you procured me this morning. 
Your fortune-teller is a dear creature—the most amusing fellow 
in his line I ever saw.” . 

“Tam glad he treated you favorably, my lady,” replied Bol- 
ton, eyeing her closely, as he spoke. “ He sends away some of 
his visitors looking rueful enough.” 

“Ha! ha! the creature failed of making any such impression 


on me, I assure you. He undertook to show me my past life— 
but it was a failure, a failure, mon cher.’’ 

“I repeat that I am very glad of it, my lady. Sir Ashley gave 
me the same account of his visit—he said the fortune-teller was 
an impostor—but he shook like a leaf while he was speaking. Did 
he give you the same account !” 

“Much the same.”’. 

“It is strange that he should come here just after his visit.. I 
thought recent occurrences would keep him away from you— 
that he would never forgive your going on board the cutter in 
disguise !” 

“O, that’s all made up.” 

“Indeed !” 

“We were never better friends—but I suppose he’ll tell you 
that—you, his bosom friend and companion, Mr. Bolton.” 

“ He is rather reserved to me of late.” 

“QO, by the way, Mr. Bolton. Let me offer you a glass of 
liqueur. I have some very fine. You wont refuse it, if I am your 
cup-bearer.” 

“TI never refuse,” said Bolton, smacking his lips in anticipation. 

There was a little French liqueur case on the mantel-piece, and 
Lady O'Halloran going to it, took out a small wine-glass and a 
case bottle. Her back was turned to Bolton, and he could not 
have known her movement, if a mirror hanging at an angle from 
the wall over the mantel piece had not reflected her image clear- 
ly. By the aid of this reflection, then, Bolton distinctly saw 
Lady O’Halloran pour a white powder into the glass intended 
for him before she filled it with cordial. Then, pouring out a 
glass for herself, she took the prepared glass in her right hand, 
and the other one in her left, and advanced with a smile to her 
guest. 

Bolton received the glass with a bow. 

“ Your health, Mr. Bolton,” said the lady. 

Bolton raised his glass to his lips, while the lady drank off 
hers, and then he paused without swallowing a drop. 

“On second thoughts,” said Bolton, “I remember my physi- 
cian t@ld me never to drink French cordial. Have you taught 
your lap-dog to drink liqueurs ?” 

“ Certainly not,” said the lady. 

“It’s a great pity. If I could only make him lap it up, I think 
it would do him good,” said Bolton, glancing at the animal that 
always sat beside the lady’s chair. 

“1 don’t wish any one to drink against his inclination,” said 
Lady O'Halloran, and snatching the glass from his hand, she 
threw the contents in the fire, and replaced it on the mantel-piece. 

“Lady O'Halloran,” said Bolton, rising, “I advise you to 
have that glass thoroughly cleansed before you offer it to a friend 
again.” 

“What do you mean, Mr. Bolton?” said the lady, turning 
deadly pale. 

“O, nothing! only that this morning I’m an obstinate fellow 
who wont take his medicine, though disguised in wine, and offered 
by the whitest of white hands.” = 

He raised the lady’s hand to his lips as he spoke, imprinted a 
kiss on it, and then sauntered out of the room, leaving Lady 
O’ Halloran confounded and conscience-stricken. 

[ro BE CONTINUED.] 


ANTICIPATION OF THE FUTURE. 


It is an elevating and spiritualizing exercise of the mind. It 
tends to carry the soul a little way towards its proper region. It 
tends to lessen the false importance of the things of this world, 
and to slacken their hold. Tt contributes to obviate that unnat- 
ural and pernicious estrangement and dissociation between our 
present and future state. It tends to habituate the spirit to seek 
and find the grand importance of its existence in its hereafter. 
It tends to awake a lively and a sacred curiosity, which is — 
a right and worthy state of feeling with which to go towards 
another world, and to go into it. It may help to turn to valu- 
able account the varieties in the present system of our existence 
—the facts in surrounding nature —the immediate circumstances 
of our own bingy promeene, on each particular, the thought 
and the question, “ at corresponding to this—what is contra- 
riety to this—what instead of this—may there be in that other 
world?” It may aid to keep us associated with those who are 
gone thither. It may give new emphasis to our impression of 
the evil of sin, and the excellence of all wisdom, holiness and 
piety, by the thought, ‘“‘ What manner of effect is this, or this, 
adapted to result in, in that future state !”—Foster. 


> 


All. laws and rules of action have been made by old peo- 
ple and men. Young people and women favor the exception ; 
old people, the rule.— (roethe. 
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THE HOLIDAY. 


This exquisite scene is the beau ideal of the pastoral. The old | 


moss-grown cottage, that has sheltered many generations, com- 
pletely embowered in foliage, the pollard willows throwing abroad 
their verdurous branches, the vista through the trees, with the 
dark burn gliding by and pouring under the old stone bridge that 
supports the road, all are features of one of those lovely and quict 
spots that meet us here and there in the country, and arrest our 
footsteps by the mute appeal of their beauty. But the scence is 


not wholly inanimate. A group of flowers, fairer than ever 
bloomed in garden , or by brookside, occuvies the centre 
of the picture. Look at the sturdy boy trudging along with the 


ponderous old-fashioned wheelbarrow. On cushions of clean 
straw lolis as happy—happier 
than a queen, for those awful 
personages cannot head- 
aches or hedrtaches—the little 
sister, a very fairy, but for her 
plumpness and flesh-and-blood- 
ness. Her tiny hand is held 
with tender solicitude by an 
older girl, lest some sudden jolt 
of the one-wheeled carriage 
should endanger her security. 
A second boy, not yct emanci- 
from the thraldom of a 
rock, is pursuing the dog, who 
in his audacious glee has snatch- 
ed the urchin’s , and is gal- 
loping away with it. The sun- 
shine pours down upon this 
icture of innocent happiness. 
ut the children will not linger 
here. It is a holiday, and they 
are bound for the merry green- 
wood. No elves sporting on 
the green by moonlight, will be 
pier than these little beings. 
A holiday! Is not childhood, 
with its light task, its frequent 
leasures, its ever-springing 
all one holiday 


“Young thoughts have musie in 
them, love 


Ard happiness their theme— 
And music wanders in the wind 
That lulls a morning dream. 
And there are angel voices heard 
In ehildhood’s frolic hours, 
When life is but an April day 
ine and of showers.” 


Yes, “angel voices ” do in- 
deed whisper to the ear of child- 
hood ; it hears them in the song 
of the morning birds, in the rip- 
ple of the brook, in the ham of 
summer noontide; and angel 
= look down upon it from 

stars when simple prayer 
is and the 
wi wi y, is laid u 
its pillow. But a holiday - 
tainly has a significance. It 
means, if not release from toil, 
at least a change, and that idea 
is bliss to every youthful mind. 
For this day, then, there will be 
no necessity of trudging the 
dusty road that leads to the 
dame-school ; there will be no 
need of plunging from the 
bright sunshine and fresh air 
into the dark interior, although 
the old lady who presides at 
the desk is certainly not an 
ogress. But what infant of ten- 
der years would voluntarily 
pore over those a b, abs, and 
e b, ebs, in the spelling-book, 
when the flower-alphabet of na- 
ture is written on the velvet 
margin of the brook, and the 
fringed borders of the wood- 
land? The good old lady’s 
voice is not harsh, but then out 
of doors the robin is pouring 
forth its full-throated whistle 
from the apple-tree bough. 
The blue jay, with its jaunt 
cap and blue suit, screams with 
all his might from the rocking 
branches of the cedar-tree, and 
the red squirrel is ranning along 
the stone wall ; and every voice, 
whether of bird, or brook, or 
breeze, is urging truancy as a 
moral virtue. But the old 
school-dame announces a holi- 
day. Aholiday! All the voices 
of the free air seem to echo it. 
The impudent cat-bird in the 
currant bush, close behind the 
school -house, announces the 
fact ; the shrilly locust screams 
it ; away goes the blue jay with 
the news ; the bobolink rolls it 
forth in liquid numbers; the 
pebbly sunshine 
claims it. Forth dhe 
infant hive. Involuntary sum- 
mersets are achieved in the 
rush. Cheers in treble voices rend the welkin. Eager, joyour, 
babbling, the li:tle ple pour @long the road side to their re- 
ive homes. The village blacksmith pauses, with a borse’s 
hind foot in his lap, and hammer suspended, to survey the home- 
ward-bound troop with an intelligent smile; the carter cracks his 
whip at them playfully as he cro-ses their path. And so oar little 
friends are going forth to the woodlands. Wonld that we were 
going with them. They will pause many a time:and oft by the 
road-side, to gather wild flowers, or the berries that will supply a 
royal feast in the forest-glade. Oare will not sit there unhidden, 
as at the banquets of Sy = people. No skeleton, veiled, or un- 
veiled, will stand in dark framing of the trees, intruding the 
grim lesson of his presence. There will be merriment and frolic 
till the last strawberry vanishes from the green leaf on which it is 


served up. We couldn’t have such picnics as those little crea- 
tures enjoy. Every man has his skeleton, and the worst of it, 
that when he dines out he carries his skeleton along with him. 
These grimly guests wait behind our chairs, and hob-nob to each 
other across the festive board. They are easily constructed—be- 
ing composed of broken promises, darling sits, imperious obli- 
gations, articulated and made up into shapes of terror. Some- 
times a man’s familiar takes the shape of a creditor, shuffling 
along like a Jew broker, or sliding onward like a wine-merchant. 
It is idle to attempt to plant the roses of youth in the ice-palace 
of the aged heart. en once the stern campaign of life is en- 
tered, we must bid farewell to holidays; to attempt them would 
only be to make miserable failures. is but one holiday be- 


THE HOLIDAY, 


fore us, and that is when the grim janitor, death, throws wide open 
the portals of this school-house, that we call life, and dismisses 
the graduating spirit. Manhood has its joys, but they are stern 
and high, yet are the best of them not worth one hour of Mild: 
hood in the lap of nataré. One may laugh at the frolic sports of 
these little ones ; but the smi'e dies away if he weigh his own en- 
joyments with theirs, It is only to 8 the close of life, when 
the fierce excitements of passion, ambition, war, and the parsuit 
of wealth have ceased to agitate, that the wearied and worn out 
mind begins to give back a full reflex of early jors and hopes. 
Then it sometimes overleaps the intervening gulf, full of vague 
shadows, and rests upon those brighter scenes—so bright, indeed, 
in the glittering rays of —t hope, that the actual sunshine of 
middle life has nothing ha!f so effulgent. 


THE TEMPLE OF SERAPIS. 

M. Auguste Mariette has been, for years past, em by the 
French gov«rnment in making researches in of his 
labors have been spent in the excavation of the famous Temple of 
Serapis. A corres: sre of the Journal of Commerce says : 
“He has completely cleared the Serapeum of the sands under 
which it lay buried for so many centuries. The fusion of Greck 
and Egyptian art at various periods is established by a number of 
statues which were among the images of Serapis. Sculptured 
representations of Apis were found by the side of statues of Pin- 
dar. Homer, Lycurgus, Pythagoras, Plato and Euripides. An 
alley, or avenue, of six hundred sphynxes is terminated by a se- 


ries of figures representing the principal Hellenic divinities—genii 


‘ 


_ the statues are in the best state of preservation, and the colors 
| are perfectly bright ; altogether the execation is admirable.” 


placed, in the Egyptian manner, on animals that symbolize those 
divinities. ‘The most important of M. Marictte’s discoveries was 
the tomb of Apis, a monument excavated entirely in live rock. 
There are a hundred vast chambers, and a considerable number of 
galleries and streets, the ensemble of a real subterranean city. 
They supplied the discoverer with a multitude of steles (monolynths, 
shafts, statuettes, images of a'l dimensions and of every age), de- 
posited by the ancient Egyptians in the chambers and compart: 
ments of the funeral structure, as tokens of their pious devotion 
to the mummy of the god worshipped at Memphis. There are 
records forming a chronological record of the Apis buried in the 
common tomb, The sculpture is of the date of the pyramids; 


| 
| | 
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SCENES IN GREAT BRITAIN. 

Raby Castle, illustrated in the pret- 
ty sketch accompanying this article, 
is situated in Durham, ut one mile 
from Staindrop, on the east side of an 
extensive park. The earl of West- 
moreland (John de Neville) in the 
1379 obtained a license to “make a 
castle of his manor of Raby, to em- 
battle and castellate its towers.” Its 
present aspect is not, however, the 
same which it presented in the four- 
teenth century, as subsequent owners 
have made such additions and altera- 
tions as they saw fit, though there is a 
certain uniformity of style in the struc- 
ture of the whole. It is one of those 
grand old strongholds of feudalism, 
rich with historical association and an- 
tiquarian interest, which give such a 
picturesque charm to the lovely scen- 
ery of Old England. The castle occn- 
pies a rising ground and covers about 
two acres of land. Our second _ illus- 
tration in this series presents a view of 
Thomastown Castle, in Ireland, the 
birthplace of Father Mathew. The 
scene is not without interest to us, 
since the “apostle of temperance ” 
made this country the field of his la- 
bors, administering the pledge of total 
abstinence to many thousands of his 
countrymen, and others, and became 
widely known in most of our great 
cities and towns. Father Mathew was 
quite a marked man in his personal 
appearance. We very well remember 
a little old gentleman, attired in a suit 
of black, with small clothes and silk 
stockings, a benevolent expression on 


RABY CASTLE, DURHAM, ENGLAND. 


of Henry VIII., and several succes- 
sive s warden of the Cinque Ports 
have made it their official residence. 
The Cinque Ports are eight seaports of 
England, on the coasts of Kent and 
Sussex—Dover, Sandwich, Hastings, 
Hithe, Romney, Winchelsea, Rye and 
Seaford. They were originally only 
five, as the name imports, but the three 
last mentioned places have been added 
subsequently to the original institution. 
They are under a royal warden and 
enjoy considerable privileges. The 

are all borough towns, and send ea 

two members to parliament, under the 
title of barons of the Cinque Ports. 
Though these cities have long since 
lost their commercial importance, their 
harbors being filled with mud to the 
exclusion of men-of-war, most of their 
privileges continue, and so does the 
sinecure office of lord warden, which 
affords the British government an op- 


* portunity of bestowing fifteen thousand 


dollars a year on a favorite. The 
Duke of Wellington, who held this 
office, frequently made Walmer Castle 
his residence, and for a number of 
years spent some portion of every au- 
tumn there, admiring its quiet and se- 
clusion. From the windows and roof 
of the castle there is a fine view of the 
noble roadstead called the ‘“ Downs,” 
between the shore and Goodwin Sands, . 
which is the usual anchorage place of 
vessels of all dimensions. Occasion- 
ally two or three hundred sail are _rid- 
ing here, wind-bound, or awaiting final 
orders, except during heavy gales from 
the north and east. In times of war 


it used to he the resort of the North Sea fleet. The sea is only 
divided from the castle by a few yards of beach, which at this 


eye, and the manners of a gentleman. We last heard of him in | Iccality. The town of Walmer is about a mile distant from 
place is flat, the clitis commencing about half a mile nearer Do- 


his rather large but handsome features, with a bright, inteNigent | Walmer Castle in Kent, the last of our series, is quite a striking 
Madeira, where he was said to be ill and destitute of funds. | Decal, and is a thiifty place, where a large number of wealthy in- 


BIRTHPLACE OF FATHER MATHEW, THOMASTOWN CASTLE, IRELAND. 


habitants, or to induce them to abandon wine-making, their prin- | ¢s.jueness and the beauty of their surroundings. ‘The scenery is | neighborhood is pleasant, the healthful sea breeze lending a charm 


Whether he went to Madcira to administer the pledge to the in- | dividuals are located. The cottages are famous for their pictur- | ver, to which place, with but little intermission, they extend. The 
cipal means of support, we know not; he may have sought th lovely and pleasing. The castle has been a fortress since the days | to the inland scenery. The great statesman, Pitt, when warden 


island, a great resort of invalids, for 
the benefit of his health. There is no 
question that he is a man influcnced 
by the purest motives, and we believe 
that no discussion of political princi- 
ples or religious creeds ever entered in- 
to any of his numcrous discourses. 
He was received with a welcome every- 
where. Thomastown Castle has been 
Oceupied by Father Mathew’s family 
ever since they went to Ireland from 
Wales, in 1610. ‘The castle with its 
domain is considered as one of the 
most beautiful places in Ireland. It 
is situated in what is called the Gold- 
Valley, about four miles from 

ashel, in the county of Ti 5 
Although it has been the scat of this 
once celebrated family through its va- 
rious descents, it has at last been most 
singularly devised to one a stranger in 
blood to its old owners. The family 
of Mathew is of very great antiquity. 
The Welsh records carry his pedigree 
back to Gwaythvoed, king of Cardigan, 
in direct descent from whom was Sir 
David Mathew, the standard-bearer of 
Edward 1V., and whose monument is 
in Liandaff Cathedral, as are also two 
splendid altar ornaments in alabaster 
to two of his grandsons, namely, Sir 
William and Sir Christopher Mathew, 
of about the date of 1530. From Sir 
Christopher was descended the brave 
admiral, ‘Thomas Mathew, so celebrat- 
ed and yet so ill-used by government 
in 1744, at which time he was member 
from the county of Glamorgan. 


WALMER CASTLE, KENT, ENGLAND. 


of the Cinque Ports, used to make 
Walmer Castle his summer retreat. In 
1842 the queen and Prince Albert paid 
it a visit, creating, of course, a stir in 
the neighborhood. Walmer has become 
quite a resort in summer on account of 
its salubrity, picturesqueness and quiet. 
England has.many similar places of in- 
terest, and no tourist.can spend six 
months there without returning with 
portfolio filled with sketches and his 
memory crowded with picturesque im- 
ages. To the American artist, ritish 
scenery presents the striking charm of 
contrast.. Everything in England is 
old, as everything in this country is 
new : the former points to the past, the 
latter to the future. In the great cities 
of Englynd, even new buildings are 
soon toned down to the prevailing hue 
of antiquity, for coal smoke and moist 
skies combine to take off all external 
freshness. The rural scenery of Eng- 
land is unsurpassed ; the verdant vales, 
the green meadows, the winding 
streams, the ancestral parks, the thriv- 
ing farms : and when you reflect that 
these are interspersed with the very 
objects that the painter would wish to 
place before him—that this breezy em- 
inence is surmounted by an old wind- 
mill, that yon valley holds the ruins 


.of a gothic abbey, that through this 


vista you have a glimpse of the crum- 
bling towers of a feudal castle, you 
wonder not that some of the finest po- 
ets and painters in the world have 
here lived. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
A SHADOW ON THE SILL. 


BY GEORGE W. DEWEY. 


The gate is gone, and briers grow 
Along the unfrequented way 

Which leads beneath a blighted row 
Of aged poplars, in decay. 


The door, ajar, swings to and fro, 
Complaining of the ancient trust 

Which latch and staple now forego, 
Corroded in their idle rust. 


Those silent walls the secrets keep, 
Confided to their faithful ears 

By those whose ashes softly sleep 
Beneath the dust of other years! 


Of other years, when lithe and young. 
And led by wild Adventure's toreh, 

Through shadows, by the woodbine flung, 
I passed without that sheltered poreh! 


Allured by foreign lays and themes, 
Resistless came the wish to roaam— 

Enchantment filled my youthful dreams, 
I could not hear the songs of home! 


I could not hear the voice of one 

Whose hand the last in mine was prest— 
That voice, alas, is lost and gone— 

And long that hand has been at rest?’ 


I could not see a form that lay 
Upon the threshold I had erest— 

Two shadows passed the sill, that day, 
And one remained where mine was lost! 


Alas! the romance now has fled, 
The charms I sought evade me still, 
The pathway to that door I tread, 
But find that shadow on the sill. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


NELLIE AND HER LITTLE BROTHER. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


Two children, a girl of twelve years old, and her little brother, 
only five, sat sadly hovering over a stove in which Nellie had 
gathered together a few nearly consumed brands. Night was fast 
approaching ; already gloomy shadows were gathering stealthily 
into the corners of the room, on whose walls dampness and 
mould had gathered. A bed stood on one side of the room, 
whence, half an hour previously, a woman, the mother of the 
children, had been taken and conveyed to the lunatic asylum. 
The shock caused by the loss of her husband, who came to his 
death by being crushed beneath the walls of a burning building, 
had rendered her insane. 

“ Nellie,” said the boy, “‘how lonesome it seems, now mother 
is gone. I wish they had let her stay here.” 

Nellie made no answer, but with one hand drawing her little 
brother more closely to her side, with the other she brushed away 
the fast-falling tears. 

“You had better go to bed, now, Georgy,” said his sister, after 
they had remained silent a few minutes. “The room is getting 
cold, and the wood is all gone. You feel sleepy, don’t you ?” 

“ Yes, I feel some sleepy,” he replied. 

He rose, but before going to bed he approached a small cup- 
board and cast an eager look over the shelves. 

“Is the bread all gone, Nellie ?” he asked. 

“ Yes, dear; but I’ll try to get some for your breakfast.” 

“ Well, it isn’t much matter, for as soon as I goto sleep I 
sha’n’t know that I’m hungry, and I shall forget all about being 
lonesome, too—sha’n’t I, Nellie ?” 

“Yes ; and maybe yon’ll have pleasant dreams,” she replied, 
smoothing the bedclothes and arranging the pillows. 

“Now, Nellie, let me take hold of your hand while I say ‘ Our 
Father,’ as mother told me, and then I shall soon be asleep.” 

‘Nellie clasped his hand in hers, and sat down on the side of the 
bed, while he said his prayers. As he had said, he was soon 
asleep. Then putting on her shawl and hood, she took from a 
shelf in the cupboard a quantity of small paper bags, such as are 
used for garden-seeds, and put them into a basket. An acquain- 
tance of her mother’s, employed in making them, had succeeded in 
getting some for Nellie to make, and, after what little money there 
was on hand at the time her father died had been spent, the fam- 
ily had had no other means of support. There was not more 
than half the number she had heretofore made daily, but after her 
mother, who with wild earnestness begged to remain with her 
children, had been taken to the asylum, the blinding tears fell so 
fast, and her hands trembled so badly, that she could not work. 

It had, in truth, been a trying day for a child of twelve, with a 
brother seven years younger than herself, now that father and 
mother were both gone, looking up to her for support and direc- 
tion. Though her earnings for the day had been small, they en- 
abled her to purchase a loaf of bread, with which she hastened 
back to the dreary room where she had left her sleeping brother. 

In the morning little George did not wake, till after Nellie had 
risen. The light of a bright smile broke over his face when he 
opened his eyes, for the first thing he saw was Nellic cutting a 
loaf of bread into slices. His next thought was of his mother, 
and before he had time to remember that she was gone, his eyes 
were turned from his sister in search of her. The sight of the 
vacant chair, where, after her mind was disordered, she used 


sometimes to sit early in the morning, with smiles on her pale 
face, and a too brilliant light in her eyes, humming snatches of 
the sweet melodies she loved to sing in happier days, brought with 
it a pang, such as it is sad to think can ever pierce a heart where 
the May-flowers of life should alone have had time to bloom. 

“QO, Nellie, if she could only have staid with us !”’ said he, with 
quivering lips. 

“« She will have better care taken of her than she could have 
here, so the man said who came for her,” said Nellie ; “‘ so maybe 
she’ll soon get well, and then she’ll come back again.” 

The thought that she might soon return comforted the poor 
child, and brought a smile to his tear-stained face. They had 
eaten their breakfast, and Nellie was cutting the large sheets of 
straw-colored paper into pieces of the right size to make the little 
bags for garden-seeds, when there came a loud rap against the 
door, and before there was time to open it, a man entered. 


“Is this the place where Mrs. Farnsworth lived, the woman 
that was carried off to the asylum yesterday ?¢” be inquired. 

“ Yes, sir,” replied Nellie. 

“ Well, I’ve come to tell you that you, and that little pale-faced 
fellow, there, must find some other place to goto. I’ve had orders 
from Mr. Wardour, the landlord, to call and let you know. He 
says you necdn’t trouble yourself about gettin’ anybody to move 
the furniture, for your mother owes him what that’s worth, and 
more too, for rent.” 

“ Must we go now ?” 

“Why, Mr, Wardour said you must clear out between this and 
night, and it’s my opinion, the sooner you begin to look round for 
a place to go to, the better ’twill be for you.” 

“T’ll try to find one,” said Nellie. 

“ You'd better look out pretty sharp, that’s my advice, if you 
don’t want to stay in the streets all night.” 

“T’ll go now and begin to try,” said Nellie, gathering up the 
pieces of paper she had been cutting and putting them into the 
basket. 

“ You aint to carry off anything that belongs here,” said the 
man. 

“ Please, sir, these belong to the woman I make paper bags 
for.” 

“ Very well: and now be off as soon as you can, so that I can 
lock the door and leave all safe.” 

“ Aint we coming home again, by-and-by?” said George, as his 
sister took him by the hand and led him from the door. 

“ This isn’t our home any longer,” she replied. “I am going 
to find another.” 

Nellie knew only a few, even by name, of the poor people who 
lived near, and as she walked slowly along, leading her brother, 
she looked earnestly at the dreary, decaying houses, hoping to 
catch the glimpse of some face so kindly in its expression as to 
give her courage to ask for a shelter for herself and George. 
None such was to be seen. A sullen, dogged look, imparted by 
the sufferings of abject, long-continued poverty, to which was too 
often added crime, was stamped upon faces, which, could they, by 
looking into the future, have seen the dawn of a better day, for 
themselves and those dependent on them, might have beamed 
with the softening light of humanity, at the sight of the two lone- 
ly, sad-looking children. 

They wandered along, stopping only to rest on a door-step now 
and then, till the day was far spent. They had called where the 
woman lived who had procured employment for Nellic, but she 
was gone, no one could tell them where. 

“‘ Nellie, I’m so tired, and my feet ache so, Pll sit down and 
wait till you find a place,”*said little George, as he sank down on 
the sidewalk, pale and exhausted. He trembled, too, with the 
cold, for his clothes were more fit for July than November, and at 
the approach of night, a raw, easterly wind a down the street, 
carrying with it clouds of dust 

“ Let me put my shawl round you, to keep you warm, and I 
will go and ask her,” said Nellie, indicating a woman with a 
handkerchief tied over her head, who was just stepping into a 
house, at a little distance. Nellic was soon at her side. 


“ You must ask Miss Harlin—I don’t live here,” said the wo- 
man, in answer to Nellie, who, in a timid, hurried manner, made 
known her request. 

“ What does the child want?” said Mrs. Harlin, looking up 
from some coarse sewing, with which she sat close to the window, 
for it was already dark enough for a candle. 

“She wants to know if she can stay here to night,” replied the 
woman. 

“T and my little brother,” said Nellie. 

“There's two of you that wants lodgin’, then ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am.” 

“« Well, I’ve none for neither of you. If I give you a chance 
inside my door, some bread must be given, too; which I must 
take from my own children’s mouths, as ’twere.” 

“ Wont you let us sfay, then ?” 

“No; go away, and don’t ask me again,” and quickly turning 
her chair, so that she could not see the poor, tired-looking face, 
that was looking so pleadingly into hers. At the same time she 
murmured to herself, “It’s of no use—I must be hard-hearted. 
My own children are in want, and ’tis robbin’ them to give away 
even a mouthful of bread.” 
ee a moment at the threshold, and then went to her 

“ Are we going there, where you've been ?” said he, eagerly. — 

“No, dear, we must go a little farther, as soon a8 you've got 
rested.” 

“If it’s only a little ways, I’ll go now,” said he. 

At that moment, a light, the first which had made its appear- 
ance, suddenly gleamed from a window a few rods distant, send- 


ing long, quivering rays through the gloom, till they reached the 
spot where Nellie and her brother stood. 

“ Are wo going there, where that light is ?” inquired George. 

“Yes, we'll go there,” replied Nellie, for the bright beams 
seemed to shine into her heart and give her confidence. Before 
she knocked at the door, she saw through the window, whence the 
light shone so cheerily, two women and seven children, Her 
courage almost failed her when she saw how many there were in 
one small room. As she stood hesitating, her brother looked up 
with a smile. 

“Tt looks warm and pleasant in there. We'll go in, Nellie,” 
said he. 

Nellie took one more look, and she saw that one of the women 
who, at that moment, happened to turn towards the window, had 
a pleasant, cheerful-looking face, which made her think how her 
mother used to look before her father died, when of an evening 
they all sat together in their comfortable though humble home. 
Without longer delay, she rapped at the door, which was opened 
by one of the larger children. 

** My little brother is tired and cold,” said Nellie. 
come in a little while ?” 

The timid, plaintive voice was heard by the mother of the girl 
who opened the door. 

“Yes, indeed,” said she, in hearty, cheery tones ; “ come in and 
welcome, and share the warmth of the fire; twill make none of 
us the colder.” 

“I’m so glad, Nellie,” said George. 

“It’s late for such a little pale-looking boy to be in the streets, 
when it’s so raw and cold,” said the woman, placing a seat for 
him close to the stove. Then turning to Nellie, she asked how 
far they had to go, before they reached home. 


“We haven’t any home now,” replied Nellie. ‘‘ They carried 
mother away to the asylum, yesterday, and this morning a man 
came and told us we couldn’t stay where we were any longer.” 

“ And you’ve been wandering in the streets ever since morning, 
this cold day ?” 

“Yes, ma’am. I asked one woman to let us stay with her all 
night, but she said she couldn’t.” 

“ Well, I’ve only one room? and a little one at that, for me and 
my six children, and Mrs. Vance and her little girl. Why, you 
know, Mrs. Vance, that a single night in the streets, such as chil- 
dren hardened to it wouldn’t mind much, would be the death of 
both of ’em.” 

“Tis as you say, Mrs. Daley; but poverty makes people sel- 
fish, and there aint many poor widows, with six children to feed 
and clothe, that would do as you have done this evening.” 


One day after another went by, yet Mrs. Daley did not find 
that she had the heart to turn the two friendless children away, 
any more than the first night that she gave them a shelter. _Nel- 
lie had a place at Mrs. Daley’s work-table to make the paper bags 
for garden seeds, which, by unremitting industry, enabled her to 
earn bread for herself and brother, who, drawing a little cricket 
close to her side, sat quictly conning the pages of some old worn 
school-books, belonging to the little Daleys, for his clothing was 
too thin to enable him to venture out much in the cold winter- 
weather which had now come. They had been thus situated a 
number of weeks, when one bright day, remarkably warm for the 
season, Nellie, when she went to carry her work to her employer, 
took George with her. 

“ Do, Nellie, let us go a little farther,” said ho, as his sister 
turned to go towards home, for he felt cheered by the warm 
sunshine. 

So they kept on, and after a while emerged from the strect 
where they were walking into one broader and handsomer. Little 
George was soon attracted to a bow window where were displayed 
some colored prints. As he stood looking at them, his hand 
clasped in Nellie’s, whose sweet, patient face was illumined by a 
smile, as she listened to his expressions of childish delight, a gen- 
tleman and lady came walking slowly along. The boy’s thin, 
delicate face, surrounded by bright, curling hair, which looked the 
brighter from being crowned with a little faded cloth cap, attract- 
ed their attention. They stopped involuntarily, remarking to 
each other the striking contrast between the child’s handsome 
countenance, lit up by large, brilliant eyes, beaming with pleasure, 
and his mean, threadbare garments. Neither did Nellie escape 
their attention. The lady inquired her name. 

“ Nellie Farnsworth,” she answered. 

* And this little boy ?” 

“He is my brother.” 

“ Have you a mother ?” 

“Yes, ma’am ; but they took her away from us and carried her 
to the asylum.” 

“These must be the two children Mrs. Brooks and I tried to 
find a few weeks since,” said the lady, whose name was Anvers, 
addressing her husband. “ We succeeded in finding where they 
lived at the time their mother was taken to the lunatic asylum, 
but the room was deserted, and no one could tell us where they 
were gone. Where do you live now?” she inquired, turning to 
Nellie. 

“ Mrs. Daley lets us stay with her.” 

“Why not accompany the children to Mrs. Daley’s, Isabel, as 
the first step towards accomplishing whatever you and Mrs. 


“ May we 


Brooks have in view for them ?”’ said Mr. Anvers. 


“ That is just what I was thinking of,” she replied ; “but first 
let us make this little fellow glad by giving him one of these pic- 
tures with which he appears to be so much charmed.” 

“Which of these pictures do you like best—this one ?”” said 
Mr. Anvers, speaking to George, taining 
one more showy than the rest. 

“I like that one,” he replied, “but not so well as I do this.” 
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“ Why not?” said Mr. Anvers, with some surprise. 
“ Because this one looks like Nellie.” 
The picture he pointed out to them represented a little girl in 
a rustic garb, with a basket of flowers on her arm. 

“ He is right; it does look like her,” said Mr. Anvers ; and it 
did—only it was so much more fall of life and health, while the 
countenance was lit up with an expression, free and joyous as the 


summer breeze. 
The picture was purchased and presented to little George, who 


for the time being was a proud and happy child. 


Twenty minutes’ walk brought them to Mrs. Daley’s. When 
she was told that there was a place in the country where Nellie 
and her brother could go, and where they would be much better 
off than in the city, she replied that she was glad, for their sake, 
and wished them to go. 

“But then we shall mirs them,” said she, “as we should the 
bit of sunshine that every day, towards night, comes in at the top 
of the window ; and a bit of sunshine, to us poor people, who 
have so few bright things, is of more value than the rich, who 
live in the midst of splendor, can have any idea of.” 

Nellie and George were received into the family of a wealthy 
and worthy farmer, by the name of Hildreth, who, as well as his 
wife, was well educated. Their mother soon died, and then their 
thoughts and affections no longer wandered to the city, where 
they had suffered so much, but found rest with those kindly hearts, 
which made the old farm-house a home as well as a dwelling- 

lace. 

4 Ten years afterward, as, near the close of a fair summer's day, 
the brother and sister stood together on the banks of the peaccful 
river, which, on one side, formed the boundary of Mr. Hildreth’s 
farm, it would have been hard to imagine that they were the two 
friendless children, who, on a cold November day had wandered 
homeless through the streets. Nellie looked healthful and bloom- 
ing in her rustic beauty ; it was of that higher type which draws 
the line of distinction between the loveliness of an intellectual 
woman and the careless, uncultured child. In her brother, the 
change was still greater. Now, warm, ruddy glow gleamed 
through the bronze, which out-door labor had planted on the well- 
rounded cheek of the boy of fifteen, and his eyes, which were 
fixed on a gorgeous cloud-palace, which seemed floating on a sea 
of gold, were flooded with a dreamy, yet sunny light. 

“Do you know, Nellie,” said George, as they turned and walked 
slowly away, “ that I am sometimes almost tempted to weave in- 
to rhyme those fancies, some of them sad, some of them bright, 
yet all possessing an inexpressible sweetness, which come throng- 
ing to me whenever I stand watching one of those lovely sunsets 
which has just faded away ?” 

“ And why not yield to the temptation ?” said she. 

“T think I shall, when the long winter evenings bring with them 
more leisure, for the beauty of those bright, serene sunsets, which 
mirror themselves in the bosom of the placid river, haunts me 
wherever I go.” 

At that moment, @ light, as of a distant star, shone with a soft 
radiance through the foliage of some maples at a little distance, 
among which the wind made pleasant music. 

“ Does not that remind you of a time long ago ?”’ said Nellie. 

“ You mean that bleak November evening, when I had sunk 
down on the pavement, hungry, tired and shivering with the cold?” 

“Yes; and what seems a singular coincidence, the light which 
now beams on our path, shines, as it did then, from the window 
of Mrs. Daley.” 

“ For which our and her thanks are due to those, who, for the 
last ten years, have been a father and mother to us.” 

By this time they had reached a cottage, which, like a bird’s 
nest, peeped out from the midst of sheltering boughs. They were 
met at the door by Mrs. Daley, in whose comely face was written 
the story of her better fortune. All now in the neat and tasteful 
cottage spoke of peace and plenty. The two younger children 
were still with their mother. One, a lad about the age of George, 
with an open, intelligent countenance, was amusing himself with 
a book, after having faithfully performed his daily labor in the 
field. The other, a girl of twelve, with rosy cheeks and nut- 
brown hair, did not at first make her appearance. In a few min- 
utes, however, she entered the little parlor, with a dish filled high 
with and luscious strawberries, cultivated with her own 
hands. she invited George and Nellie to partake of them, her 
mother said, with a smile : 

“There is quite a difference between gathering strawberries, 
which look so beautifully among the green leaves, and are of such 
a delicious fragrance, and in picking bits of iron and rags, or 
whatever else she could find among the street-sweepings, as Jen- 
ny, poor child, used to have to do, when we lived in the city, and. 
were so pressed down by poverty.” 

“T’m so glad that Nellie and George called at our house that 
cold night I’ve heard you tell about, mother,” said Jennie, “for 
if they hadn’t, I might be like poor Milly Harlin, who, when I told 
her we were going to live where plenty of flowers grew, said she 
never saw one growing in her life. I wish she could see our roses 
when they are in bloom.” ; 

“ You might not only never have seen a flower grow,” said her 
mother, “ if they had not called, but you might be suffering with 
want, instead of being surrounded by so many comforts.” 

“ And if, when they did call, you had turned them from your 
door, ‘ the blessing of those ready to perish’ would not rest upon 
you,” said a mild, deep voice at the door. : 

They looked up and beheld Mr. Hildreth. 

“ Come, my children,” said he to Nellie and George, “if you 
are ready to walk towards the old farm-house, I shall be glad of 
your company.” 


(Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TWILIGHT. 


BY WILLIAM BR. LAWRENCE. 


twilight’s holy hour! 

The sun is sinking to a sweet repose; 
In beauty each fair flower 

Its petals softly, silently doth close. 


Dim shadows slowly creep 

Over hill, and dale, and ancient mountain wood ; 
Down many a sloping steep, 

Where moss-grown rocks for centuries have stood. 


The stream whose crystal breast 

Tn noonday sun with crimson blushes burned, 
Now peacefully doth rest, 

Soft shadows veiling its fair face upturned. 


Sweet harmony doth reign! 

While softly, richly, mellow fades the light, 
The day-beam’s sweet refrain, 

This silent hour which heralds in the night. 


_¢— — 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 


ALEXANDRIA AS IT I 


BY REV. F. W. HOLLAND. 


ALEXANDRIA looks magnificently from the sea. Above the 
forests of masts, partly merchantmen of every nation, partly 
Egyptian ships of war, tower the Pharos on one side and Pom- 
pey’s Pillar on the other, the viceroyal seraglio spreading its palm- 
groves down to the very shore in another direction, the mountcd 
battery full before you, the curiously built Arabian streets, and, in 
the distance, a crowd of ever busy windmills, very much out of 
place in such an Oriental presence. 

The city is at least half European now. But when five days’ 
steaming has carried you from Malta to a landing-place among 
kneeling camels, screaming Arabs, crowding donkeys and drowsy 
Turks, and when your road to the Frank quarter is through the 
funniest little shops, under gaily-latticed windows, among shrouded 
women, and smoking or praying men, it seems as if Aladdin’s 
lamp were at work, or you were dreaming wide awake. And this 
impression, which no one but Miss Martineau describes, often 
overtakes one in Egypt, every custom and action is so strangely 
reversed from our own. To see a man whipping his wife right in 
the street, or a woman bewailing her husband straight before your 
donkey’s head, or a calf “ butchering” directly upon the common 
highway, or the clear voice of prayer going up at noon in the 
market-place, is so different from home scenes, that it takes some 
time for one to realize that he is really himself, and in the veritable 
body still. 

Alexandria, the favorite city of Alexander the Great, the only 
convenient seaport for thousands of miles, though twenty-two 
hundred years old, is the youngest of the daughters of Egypt, but 
has notwithstanding a history of renown. 

The fine double harbor is easy of entrance. A corkscrew chan- 
nel winds through rocks, which require the practised pilot and full 
daylight to manage. But on one occasion an American brig was 
driven towards the port in a storm ; it was evenifig, too, I think. 
The people looked on from the shore to see her strike, then go to 
pieces. The captain knew his danger, and met it like a man. 
He crowded all sail, and kept all hands ready for aword. Having 
fortunately struck the deep water, the force of the wind and the 
swollen waves bore him safely over every obstacle, and soon he 
was riding peacefully at anchor in forty feet of water, as the 
natives thought, by special miracle. 

The ancient grandeur of “ Iskandirich ” is familiar to us as the 
most famous library of antiquity, the headquarters of eclectic phi- 
losophy, the throne of a Platonized Christianity, the granary of 
Rome and Greece. When the “great city of the West,” as it 
was termed, fell beneath the Saracen onset, four thousand palaces, 
four hundred places of amusement, twelve thousand shops and 
four thousand baths are said to have been the conquerors’ prize. 
And to heat this multitude of bathing-places, the unrivalled col- 
lection of books and manuscripts of the great library sufficed for 
six months—the caliph having said if these Greek books agree 
with the Koran, they are useless; if they contradict the Koran, 
they are pernicious! A very unlikely story !—never heard of till 
six hundred years after the event, inconsistent with the destruc- 
tion of the principal part of the library in 389 by Christian fanat- 
ics, and entirely at variance with the well-known liberality of the 
Caliph Omar. And now it is gone, we can safely say that a great 
deal of mere lumber perished in it—piles of allegorical sermons, 
shelves of fanatical dreams, tons of vain philosophy, and only a 
very little that would have made the world wiser, better or hap- 
pier. When we know that a single modern sermon would have 
been counted a volume then, we abate at once the magnitude of 
the loss; when we attempt to study the brainsick fancies of the 
Alexandrine school, we are forced to conclude that the world is 
not such a sufferer, as it has thought, by this great literary holo- 
caust. But this is notorious—wherever the earth is turned up 
around the city, classical remains are brought to light ; the whole 
Frank square is built of disinterred ruins, the Pasha’s palace, and 
all the government works. 

There can be no doubt that there was a gorgeous capital upon 
this spot (one unlike any now existing), decorated with lavish 
wealth, and adorned ia the richest style of Grecian art. The col- 
umn of Diocletian, erected in memory of the capture of the city, 
and absurdly enough named after Pompey, was once part of a 
range of colonnades; now it looks melancholy enough, gazing in 


solitary grandeur upon an open desert of neglected graves. If it 
had not been for the trouble of breaking up this single stone, no 
doubt the Turks would have used it for building materials long 
ago, as it seems to be undermined, and is at a handy distance 
from the growing city. 

On the other side of the city, ncar where the grand library was, 
are the two Cleopatra-needles, one fallen, the other mourning over 
its prostrate sister. These rudely-cut obelisks, bearing the hierv- 
glyphics of the earlier Pharaolis, stood originally up the river at 
Heliopolis, but were brought down the Nile to grace the palace of 
the Cesars. The prostrate one was given to the British Museum, 
but, though ancient science found no difficulty in moving even 
greater masses down from their quarry-bed, no practical plan has 
yet been suggested of transporting this single stone across the open 
sea. And so it reposes safely in the friendly native sand, an 
emblem of the contrast of ancient and modern art; one dealing 
more casily with giant masses, the other bringing every work to a 
delicacy of finish hardly imagined in olden time. 


The “ Catacombs,” one of which is called Cleopatra’s Bath, few 
travellers sce; they are of vast extent, and are gencrally uniform 
in structure, with some heavy columns and Doric mouldings, but 
full of bones and exposed to the dashing-in of the sea. So that, 
either these ancient graves must have sunk, or the sea has arisen 
and is advancing upon them, as I thought it was upon the Grecian 
tomb of Themistocles. 

Alexandria is a specimen of that entire revolution in human 
affairs which suffers hardly anything to be “new under the sun.” 
The old India trade, turned aside by the discovery of the passage 
around the Cape, has come back to its deserted thoroughfare. 
The genius of Mehemet Ali, the Napoleon of the Orient, saw the 
necessity of rebuilding the Mahmoudee Canal, by which the city 
communicates with the Nile forty odd miles distant, and receives a 
part of the year its supply of water. A fierce outcry is kept up 
because many thousand lives were sacrificed upon this grand 
internal improvement; had they been thrown away in another 
battle of the Nile, not a word would have been said. But here, 
the people dug the mud with their hands, and carrjed away the 
earth without any help from modern art, in baskets, I believe. 
Well, it is very sad that in any part of the world human lives 
should be cheap as dirt; but so they are to-day all over Egypt, 
and so they would be were England or France master of this 
coveted prize. And the simple Fellahs do not fancy our tools, 
and will not use them if they can helpit. All along the Nile they 
seem to enjoy digging mud with their hands, and transporting it 
in baskets; and when a wheelbarrow is furnished, either one man 
carries it on his head, or two bear it between them, unless an 
overseer is at hand. And nobody could persuade the Egyptian 
blacksmith to stand up at his forge, or the native carpenter at his 
bench. The peasants have a perfect horror of government work, 
and are only brought to it by the whip, and kept at it by a guard 
of soldiers. To escape the army and navy, they knock out an 
eye, chop off the right finger, pull out the cartridge-tooth—I sup- 
pose because they are so poorly paid, and wretchedly fed and 
awfully lodged. In Alexandria, they occupy some mud cabins 
and burrows, where certainly no decent man would keep his horse 
or his dog. It was an ingenious trick of Ibrahim Pasha to form a 
one-eyed regiment, and then these poor fellows found that mutila- 
tion was no deliverance from this hateful conscription. 

Marshal Marmont speaks with admiration of the changes 
wrought by Mehemet Ali’s enterprise. “ How, without copper or 
iron, without wood or workmen, without officers or engineers, he 
had constructed a spacious arsenal, built the largest ships, erected 
vast magazines, and set an extensive ropewalk to work.” 


And now a railroad assists in the transportation of the India 
mail and the Calcutta passengers from Alexandria to the steamer 
at Suez; and Alexandria is multiplying its population, losing its 
peculiarities, and becoming essentially European. Indeed, there 
is no part of the world where the traveller is better taken care of, 
his independence more complete, or his comforts more cheaply 
furnished. Go to asupreme court, and the cadi will insist upon 
the honor of’ a friendly smoke with you; go to the mosque, and 
every part is open gratuitously to your inspection; go to the 
pasha’s garden, and they will fill your arms with the richest of 
oranges ; go to the police with a complaint against your boatman, 
and he will be flogged in a trice, guilty or not guilty; go to the 
market, and a ridiculous coin like a fish-seale, or the tiniest piece 
of silver, will get more eggs than you can eat, or more fruit than 
you can comfortably carry. 

A sad drawback upon commerce is the government monopoly. 
The viceroy is the only merchant. Monstrous granaries, remind- 
ing one of Joseph’s, store up all the produce of the country, which 
the pasha sells at auction for cash at particular times. No worse 
system could be invented. He has to furnish the seed, not half 
of which ever reaches the peasant; then there is no motive except 
compulsion for the culture of the soil; then a good share of every 
crop perishes through mismanagement; then these cash-sales, 
according to the convenience of the government, are oppressive 
as possible to the purchasers, who may have to buy when money 
is at a premium, and the foreign market is falling. Thus the pasha 
controls the coffee of Mocha. the tobacco of Latakia, the gums of 
Arabia, the elephants’ teeth of Ethiopia, besides cotton, rice, indi- 
go, lentils, and all the cereal grains. Any change might be dis- 
astrous at first; but a more flagrant violation of nature cannot 
be imagined. No country but one of such inexhaustible prodac- 
tiveness as Egypt could survive it, But now that the indolent 
debanchee, Abbas Pasha, is removed by a sudden death, and suc- 
ceeded by a man of promise and of progress, we hope better things 
for the future; and the land, fimons for royal splendor in the 
past, may win a highew glory in the future, in*the prosperity of 
its people, the peace of its borders, the joy of its homes, 
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THE CHASE. 


WHALING. 

The series of views here presented is drawn by Wade in his 
best manner. The subject treated is a national one, since the 
fisheries engage a large amount of our capital, while the Amer- 
ican whalemen are renowned the world over for their enterprise 
and daring. Romance has consecrated the pursuit, and Long 
Tom Coffin, the type of the whaleman, stands forth as a bold 
representative of his class, and as noble a monument of Cooper’s 
genius as his inimitable portrait of Leatherstocking. The life of 
& whaleman is hard and hazardous ; he is cut off for many weary 
months from terra firma, but then the pursuit of the monstrous 
game he strikes at so calls out the best energies of man, is so 
surrounded by captivating circumstances of peril and grandeur, 
that there is never any lack of gallant and high spirited men to 
engage in whaling ventures. Nearly a thousand American ships 
are engaged in this trade. Nantucket was formerly a great de- 
pot for whale ships, and so is New London, but all other ports 
are entirely eclipsed by New Bedford. It has been proved by ex- 

ience that the whale can live in all the zones; it is found in 

, in the tropical regions, on the coasts of Africa and Brazil, 
in the Gulf of Panama, and on the shores of Arabia Felix. It 
is met with under the equinoctial line, as, for instance, in the Gal- 
lipagos Islands, as well as in the midst of polar icebergs, beyond 
the 86th degree of north latitude, and south of Cape Horn. For- 
merly, quantities of whales peopled the Gulf of Gascony and 
even the Mediterranean. It is certain that the whale is nomadic : 
thus, that of the western hemisphere frequents the different bays 
of the western coast of Africa, from the Cape of Good Hope 
to ten degrees of south latitude, or thereabouts. They sojourn 
there from the month of June to that of September, after which 
they move to the west, towards the coasts of Paraguay and Pat- 
agonia. But the steady pursuit of fishermen has produced nu- 
merous changes in their stations and localities; for centuries 
whales have abandoned the Mediterranean, although they un- 
questionably did once appear there, as Plutarch, Pliny and other 
ancient authors inform us. The smatl cetaceous species were at 
this epoch the object of an important fishery in the seas of Greece, 


Later yet, in the 12th and 13th centuries of our era, the Biscay- 
ans devoted themselves actively to the whale fishery; but as they 
went farther and farther from the coast, the hardy mariners 
tracked them in their retreat. They pursued them across the 
ocean, arrived, it is said, at Canada, meeting on the way the banks 


of Newfoundland, and then applied themselves to the cod fishery. 


> 
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It is to these different circumstances that we must attribute the 
fable circulated shortly after the death of Christopher Columbus, 
relative to a Biscayan —_ who had, according to Fernando Lo- 
de Gomara, the honor of priority in the discovery of the 
West Indies. The Americans, as we remarked above, have dis- 
tinguished themselves more than any other people, in daring‘ 
and activity in the pursuit of whales. Edmund Burke, in the 
last century, spoke thus of our hardy New England whalemen. 
“ Look at the manner in which the New England people carry 
on the whale fishery. While we follow them among the tum- 
bling mountains of ice, and behold them penetrating into the 
deepest frozen recesses of Hudson’s y ! and Davis’s Straits ; 
while we are looking for them beneath the arctic circle, we hear 
that they have pierced into the opposite region of polar cold ; 
that they are at the antipodes and e under the frozen ser- 
pent of the south. Falkland Island, which seemed too remote 
and too romantic an object for the grasp of national ambition, is 
but a stage and resting-place for their victorious industry. Nor 
is the equinoctial heat more discouraging to them than the accu- 
mulated winter of both the poles. We learn that while some of 
them draw the line or strike the harpoon on the coast of Africa, 
others run the longitude, and pursue their gigantic game along 
the coast of Brazil.” Though whales (Balsenz) resemble fish in 
form, and are generally considered such, they are not in reality 
fish, and differ from quadrupeds only in their of motion. 
They are warm-blooded, breathe atmospheric air only by their 
lungs, and suckle their young like quadrupeds. Hence the whale 
and her offspring are called “cows” and “calves” by the ob- 
servant whalers. The head is of enormous size, frequently occu- 
pying one third of the entire - The nostrils are the blow- 
les on the top of the head, through which the whale inhales 
atmospheric air when he rises. Under the skin is a thick coati 
of oily fat, commonly called blubber. ‘The eommon or Green 
whale (Balena myeticetus) ts destitute of teeth, but instead there- 
of the upper jaw is furnished with transverse layers of a horny 
substance, called baleen or whalebone. This animal produces the 
greatest quantity of oil, and from its bulk and sluggish move- 
ments is more readily taken than the other species. Its greatest 
length is about sixty-five feet, its greatest circumference forty feet, 
and its ordinary weight seventy tons. A boat full of men can 
be contained in the mouth of a whale. A whale sometimes weighs 
one hundred tons, and when wounded will throw out fifteen gal- 
lons of blood at a breath. The razor-back whale, commonly 


LOWERING TIE BOATS. 


called the fin-back by our fishermen, from its being distinguished 
by a dorsal fin, is often one hundred feet in length. It 
great activity and strength, and is a dangerous object of attack. 
It has been known to dive with such velocity when harpooned 
that four hundred and eighty fathoms, or half a mile of line has 
been payed out of the boat in about half a minute’s time. The 
cachalot or spermaceti whale differs from the others in many im- 
rtant particulars. The mouth-.is almost destitute of whale- 
, but the lower jaw is armed on each side with a row of about 
twenty thick, conical teeth, which fit into corresponding depres- 
sions in the upper jaw. The blow-hole is towards the left side, 
and placed at the extremity of the upper part of the snout. The 
head is full of large cavities containing an oil which condenses, 


when cold, into the substance known as spermaceti, ‘This is the 


principal object of the fishery. The sperm whale is found in al- 
most every sea. It is gregarious, and two or three hundred are 
frequently herded together. The males are very ferocious and 
pugnacious. The principal implements used in the whale fisheries 
are harpoons, lances and cutting spades. ‘The harpoon is an iron 
instrument about three feet in length, terminating in an arrow- 
shaped head, the two branches of which have a reversed barb. 


When the instrument is driven into the blubber, the barbs seize 


on the strong ligaments and fix it, The lance is an iroh spear 
six feet in dength, terminating in an exceedingly sharp steel head. 
The knives and cutting spades are also kept sharp and bright. 
The ms are fastened.to lines in the bows of the whale- 
boat, which are suffered to run out as the animal dives down. 
Sometimes the line of one boat is exhausted, and when this 
is foreseen, another boat, for several are always om in 
the attack, pulls up, and a new line is spliced on before the.first 
is exhausted. When the animal has become nearly spent, the 
lances are employed to finish him, The boat pulls close upon 
him, and the lances are thrust deep into his “life,” The 

er stands in the bow, and waits the word from the boat-steerer to 
strike. The whale boats are cor agree, light, and are clinker- 
built, that is, 6 at both ends, for it is sometimes 

when the animal in his “flurry,” or death struggle, to 
back from-his reach with the speed of light. When a w is 
expected, a breathless state of excitement exists thro t the 
vessel. At last the léokout calls, “‘ A whaje! There blows, 
blo-o-ows!” ‘ Where away?” cries the officer of the watch. 
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“ Three points off the weather bow.” In an instant all is com- 
motion, but order and system are observed in the midst of the 
excitement. The sailors spring to the davits, the boats are low- 
ered into the sea, the boat-steerer takes his place, the harpooner 
his, the oarsmen bend to their oars, and the sharp prows cut the 
wave with the speed of a barbed arrow. Honor to the one who 
gets up first!* If the whale sleeps, what silence ! if he flies, what 
parte They.approach—the boat-steerer keeps her head right, 
and the brandishes his glittering weapon, keeping his 
keen eye on his enormous prey. The word is given—the weapon 
whizzes through the air and strikes the ponderous victim—dee 

—deep. Now, boat-steerer, mind your eye! The wounded ani- 
mal brandishes his tail and fights the waves with aimless fury— 
the waves already tinctured with his blood. Look out for the 
line! Down, down, he goes with the speed of a ray of light. 
The line smokes as it is payed out. - Finally it rises, indicating 
the direction in which the leviathan is to re-appear. Sometimes 
on gaining the sarface to breathe, the vast animal flies over the 
wave with the rush of a flying-fish. The whale boat darts through 
the water in his wake, the waves rising up like walls of glass on 
either side. But the tremendous pressure of the sea at the depth 
to which he has plunged has exhausted him—he is worn and dis- 
couraged. Now the boat is pulled directly on to his body. The 
lance flashes through the air, penetrates through the blubber and 
bites into the life of the whale. ‘Stern all! my hearties! stern 
all!” The fury of a dying whale is sometimes fatal, and you have 
yet to fear the colossal strength of the monster of the deep, though 
the foam and water he blasts through his blow-holes are tinged with 
the deepest crimson hues, The whale rolls his enormous bulk 
in every direction, and sometimes the scene of carnage lasts for 
hours. But at length the tragedy comes to anend. The crea- 
ture breathes his last, and his huge bulk, rolling over like a dis- 
masted hull, an a streak of the white belly, moist and glit- 
tering in the sun, while myriads of sea birds hover round, or light 
upon his inanimate carcass. Our readers are now prepared to 
study and enjoy the graphic pictures which accompany this 
sketch. Our first engraving represents a sunrise scene. A noble 
New Bedford whaler is seen under a press of canvass, bearing 
down on a school of sperm whales. On the three to’gallant cross- 
trees (only whalers and men-of-war carry them), are seen men on 
the lookout. These seamen never abandon their stations, until 
relieved by others, except at night, while a vessel is cruising for 
whales. Our second engraving represents the active preparations 


CUTTING 


for the chase—the lowering of the boats. One of them is carried 
on the stern, one on the starboard, three on the larboard side of 
the ship, and two spare ones on the quarter deck. The boats are 
always steered by oars—rudders would be useless. The har- 
poons are seen in the engraving resting in the crotch, ready to 
the hand. The third sketch represents what is technically called 
“laying on.” We have described above the method of attacking 
the whale. The whale generally flies from his pursuers, but some- 
times attacks the boats and dashes them to pieces. The line is 
coiled away in a tub in the stern of the boat, passed round a 
loggerhead, carried forward between the men and made fast to 
the harpoon. The fourth design represents that momentous and 
exciting scene—the “ flurry.” In the view we give of this tre- 
mendous spectacle of commotion, the ship is seen bearing down to 
the scene of trouble. The next picture represents “ cutting in.” 


off blu . The blocks, ropes and hooks used are of im- 


One man is stationed on each side of the , to cut, and 
one man on the whale, who has to be inshed. IF the vessel is 
under canvass, the sails are furled, only enough being spread to 
keep her steady. The strips are cut spirally, and the whole car- 
cass of the whale, Sete revolving, is at length completely de- 
Taetd by tie @ ration. the end of the piece has reached the 


at the of the , another hook is inserted lower down, 
phe put civenliy hoisted is cut off, and the work on. The 
re! 


cass. 
thickness, is the obstacle which complicates this operation, often 


ied to the monstrous jaws and the whole is got on board. 

the carcass, it is abandoned to the sharks and birds 
which attack it with equal voracity. The 
8 in flakes or layers, of ten or fourteen i 


2, 


The night is employed in melting the lard; the fires are kept up 
by the help of the scraps which are impregnated with oil, and the 
flames, colored by a thousand fantastic tints, rise on high. 
Around these lambent tongues of fire ee the whalers, black with 
smoke, like demons on a witch’s sabbath. The ship under her 
lofty sails—the darkness without the sphere of light, upon the 
lonely ocean, is intense. The whole forms a strange picture. 
After the operation of melting, the oil is to be taken care of, and 
for this purpose the empty water casks are filled with it, and 
struck into the hold. It takes thirty whales to fill a ship of or- 
dinary capacity. Thus the whaler is often at sea, with only oc- 
casional visits to the nearest seaport, for three years. The im- 
mense number of fishermen engaged in the business has at last 
begun to tell upon the number of whales, and it is much more 
difficult to filla ship now than formerly. Moreover lard oil and 
burning fluids have entered so largely into consumption, that it 
would seem as if the time would come when the whale fisheries 
would cease to be profitable. A large portion of the wealth of 
this country has been derived from this source. We have thus 
glanced at a pursuit involving wealth and enterprise, and some 
of the best qualities of manhood—a pursuit which has a direct 
and incidental bearing on the general maritime interest of the 
United States. We have seen that it presents many interesting 
phases, and that it enlists the sympathies of the practical man as 
well as the lover of romance. To those fond of dwelling on the 
poetry of the ocean, the annals of whaling present many a scene 
the wildest imagination would scruple to depict, and volumes 
might be compiled from the narratives of the hardy mariners en- 
gaged in this warfare with the leviathan of the deep. The habits 
of whales present in themselves an interesting study. We add a 
few iculars not enumerated above. A writer, speaking of the 
depth to which whales descend after being struck, says that they 
have been known to go down tothe perpendicular depth of a mile, 
and with such velocity that instances have occurred in which they 
have broken their jaw-bones by striking against the bottom. 
They feed upon mollusca, shrimps and other small crustaceous 
animals. Their manner of taking their food is singular. They 
swim with great speed below the surface with their jaws wide 


open ; consequently a large stream of water charged with the an- 
imals they subsist upon, enters the mouth—the food is caught 
and retained by the whalebones which are so arranged that the 
minutest particle is not permitted to escape, while the water is 
expelled at the sides. 
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Spermaceti. Axe in hand a few men get on the wreck of the car- 
ered dangerous by a heavy sea. But the address‘and courage 
of the whalers triumph over every difficulty. The hooks are 
teen or twenty feet long. Now comes the last operation we 
have depicted, “trying out.” The fat is cut into pieces which : 
are thrown into huge cauldrons at the foot of the mizzen mast. TRYING OUT. e 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
TO JENNIE. 


BY MATURIN M. BALLOU. 


Ah! Jennie, you deceived me, 
With those sparkling eyes of thine ; 
It was not with your lips, dear girl, 
You said you would be mine. 


But in language quite as thrilling— 
With those blue orbs half divine, 
You promised all too dearly— 
Yes, you promised to be mine. 


Ah! Jennie, you deceived me, 
And not with eves alone, 

But in every action, every word, 
Acceptance brightly shone. 

And when you found you'd won me, 
That my inmost soul was thine, 

You said—and smiled on others then— 
You never could be mine. 


Ah! Jennie. such sweet presence 
&s God hath given thee, 

Was never meant to serve the part 
Of heartless coquetry . 

Poor is the triumph. though complete, 
‘Pe wound @ beart like mine. 

Whieh, spite of all thy way wardness, 
Dear girl, ix wholly thine. 


» 


[Written for Baliou’s Pictorial.) 


HIRTHIQU A. 


A TALE OF THE LAND OF FLOWERS. - 


BY BEN: PERLEY POORE. 

“ Viva el Adelanto!” The shout of welcome homage echoed 
through the city of Santiago de Cuba (since known as Havana), 
when on the last Saturday in May, 1538, the gallant Hernando 
de Soto landed with his princely retinue. Great preparations 
had been made by the loyal inhabitants for an imposing reception, 
and the streets were filled with a curious crowd eager to behold 
their new ruler. At length the discharge of ordnance announced 
that the procession had left the water-side, nor was it long before 
the numerous retinue defiled before the applauding Cubans. 

A band of pikemen led the way, wearing iron corslets, and 
bearing long pikes with steel heads glittering in the sun. They 
were followed by a band of archers, with well-filled quivers, and 
then came a small band of the newly-organized halberdiers, 
equipped in casque and plate-armor. The trumpeters came next, 
wearing their gorgeous state uniforms, and blowing fan-fares up- 
on their clarions, which were ornamented with silken bannerols. 
After the trumpeters came an esquire, bearing a banner on which 
was embroidered De Soto’s arms, and attended by twelve yeomen 
carrying maces. And now, loud shouts announced the advent of 
the “ adelanto.” 

The congueror of Peru was then in the prime of life, and rode 
with chivalrous bearing upon the richly caparisoned charger just 
presented to him. He wore a full suit of polished steel armor, 
richly inlaid with gold, while about his neck was the gorgeous 
collar of the order of the Golden Fleece, a gift from his monarch. 
By his side, mounted on an ambling mule, was Donna Isabella, 
his noble bride, and following them came a train of esquires, 
pages and men-at-arms, wearing the armorial bearing of the “ Ad- 
elanto.” A long column of knights followed, their polished ar- 
mor flashing in the sunlight, their pennons and plumes floating 
in the air, and their Andalusian chargers curveting along as if 
panting for the contest. Never had such a gallant body been seen 
in Santiago, as this brilliant retinue which escorted Hernando de 
Soto to the cathedral, where a high mass was to be offered up for 
their safe arrival from old Spain. 

“Holy mother, but it is a glorious sight,” exclaimed a young 
girl, who had stood in a large window in the “ Calle de Ignacio,” 
gazing through the ornamented iron work at the glittering host, 
as it defiled past; nor could she but feel flattered at the homage 
paid her by the cavaliers as they passed—many of them reining 
in their steeds to gaze at her charms. Nor was this to be won- 
dered at, for her beauty was of that old Andalusian stamp, in 
which not even the gentleness of the fairer sex can quite conceal 
the latcnt fire of the soul. Masses of raven hair lay lightly upon 
her brow, like untwisted silk upon white velvet, and were gathered 
together by a large comb, which also secured a rich lace veil. Her 
languid eyes were black as jet, her lips poutingly invited kisses, 
and in her rounded chin was a dimple wherein Cupid could have 
rested with delight. Her flexible form moved to and fro as if 
swayed by the south wind’s breath, while a tiny foot Occasionally 
peeped from beneath the ample skirts of her white muslin robe, 
beating time to the inspiring peals of the trumpets. Need we add 
that she carried a magnificent form, which she handled with 
exquisite grace ? 

“T am at your feet, senorita,” said a gallant cavalier, approach- 
ing the window, and courteously doffing his plamed hat. It was 
that worthy hidalgo, Don Vasco Porcallo de Figueroa, whose 
scarred cheek and grizzled hair bore evidence of his long services 

in the Old World ere he crossed the Atlantic. Bringing the spoils 
of his valor, he had purchased a valuable estate near Trinidad, 
although during the gay season he resided at Havana. And of 
all his possessions, amusements or avocations, nothing gave him 
one tithe of the anxiety as the young girl whom we have described 
in the preceding paragraph, and who now answered his figurative 
salutation by exclaiming : 


“Nay, dear guardian, rather come and stand by my side. Is it 
not anoble sight?” 

“Yes, by my faith it is,” replied Don Vasco ; then entering the 
court, he soon occupied a place in the window. We have said 
that he had seen much service, and that his hair was turning gray, 
yet he had not seen fifty harvest moons, nor was there a more 
graceful cavalier at the adelanto’s balls. Tall, compactly built, 
with an electric black eye and a winning smile, he was the envy 
of many younger hidalgos, while his broad acres made him the 
more attractive to match-making donnas. As honorable as he was 
honest, and as faithful as he was brave, his dying comrade, Don 
Antonio Gonzales, had felt great joy when he entrusted his daugh- 
ter into the hands of so true a guardian, And Don Vasco, re- 
garding the last wish of his friend as a solemn duty, had ever used 
every exertion to rear the Donna Ine as he would have brought 
up his own daughter. 

“ And do you not like it *” inquired the damsel, as her guardi- 
an stepped upon the window platform; “do you not like this 
flashing armor, these spirited horses, these waving banners, these 
bright suits of steel? ©, yes, guardian, you must like it. I 
should think that the echoing notes of these trumpets would make 
your blood surge through your veins like a maelstrom.” 

“Yes, indeed. I have decided to join this expedition, if De 
Soto will accept my poor sword.” 

“What,” exclaimed Donna Inez, with a look of uneasiness, 
“you go to the wars again! , for the sake of the blessed virgin 


do not go.” . 
“Nay, nay, my fair ward; were you not jast admiring the 
scene 


“ Ay, but this is not the picture presented at the close of a hard 
fought battle, when brave knights lie suffering in agony, or die in 
despair.” Then, after a short pausc, and an evident struggle in 
order to keep from bursting into tears, she added: “ It was there 
my father breathed his last.” 

“ True ; but this expedition is not similar to a European cam- 
paign. These hidalgos go in quest of adventure, I admit; but 
they expect to find great wealth, and little if any opposition.” 

“But is the gold there, guardian? Will it not be like Ponce 
de Leon’s voyage in quest of the ‘ fountain of youth ?’” 

“T should like to find that fountain.” 

“ And what good would it do you ?” asked Inez, the color 
mounting to her cheeks. 

“ Ah,” replied the knight, with a deep sigh, “it might not avail 
me aught. Seriously, though, my fair ward, I feel that honor 
calls me to join the expedition. The lady of the brave De Soto 
will remain here, and I feel confident that she will far eclipse my 
poor services. So I now kiss your hand, as I must make the 
necessary arrangements for the management of my estates during 
my absence ; and should I fall, Inez, remember that everything I 
possess will be your dower. Adios.” 

“My dower,” exclaimed Inez, turning from the window, and 
speaking hurriedly to herself. “I shall be a bride of the church, 
then, for earth will have no object that I can love.” When she 
reached her chamber, she bolted the door; then throwing herself 
upon her couch, wept long and bitterly. 

For several weeks the city of Santiago was a scene of jubilee. 
In the daytime, the cavaliers indulged in that national yet cruel 
amusement, bull fighting. Mounted on the choicest steeds, and 
clad in brilliant armor, the gallant knights contested for prizes of 
gold, or for choice embroidery, presented by the fair ones whose 
bright eyes graced their lists. At night there were balls and mas- 
querades, where the future invaders of Florida mingled in the 
mazes of the dance. 

De Soto, while he encouraged their diversions, which served 
to train his young cavaliers in the use of arms and in horseman- 
ship, was not a participant in the sports. Anxiously awaiting the 
return of a pilot whom he had sent to discover a safe harbor for 
disembarcation, he occupied himself in perfecting every arrange- 
ment, nor had he a more efficient ally than Don Vasco, whose 
martial spirit appeared rekindled with fiery zeal. Equipping a 
well-armed retinue of men from the vicinity of his estate, he soon 
had them the pride of the whole expedition. The excellence of 
their armature and equipments, the superiority of breed and good 
grooming of their horses, and the confidence which they evident- 
ly possessed in their veteran leader, showed that every battle must 
find them victorious or slain. 

But to the great sorrow of Don Vasco, Donna Inez was never 
on the plaza to witness his troops at their daily guard-mounting, 
their floating plumes, polished armor and glossy chargers now 
extending into line—then, at the sound of the trumpet, closing 
into square. Their pennon was a scarf worked by the fair lady 
for her guardian, but she had retired to a convent, in pursuance, 
as she said, of a vow. Nay, she even refused to see Don Vasco, 
when the expedition was ready to sail, although he sent, through 
her confessor, a most pathetic entreaty. This conduct, consider- 
ing that she was, in truth, the cause of her guardian’s return to 
military life, was rather saddening, but he consoled himself with 
the thought that perhaps she was praying for his safety. The fact 
was, Don Vasco had fallen desperately in love with his ward, al- 
though he dared not urge his suit, lest she should think that he 
had attempted to take advantage of his position, and her high 
spirit should rebel, She persisted in refusing to see him, but on 
the eve of his departure, his page brought in a package, “from 
the Donna Inez." Tearing it open, the delighted cavalier found 
a silken pennon, on which was elaborately embroidered his armo- 
rial bearings, with the Italian motto, “‘che sara, sara ;”” which may 
be interpreted, “‘ whatever will be, will be.” 


Florida! It was on the last day of May, 1539, that De Soto 
and his chivalric band landed at what is now called Tampa Bay, 


and hoisted the Spanish flag as they took possession of the coun- 
try, in the name of Charles the Fifth. The scene was one of sur- 
passing loveliness. A luxurious mass of laurels covered the 
ground beyond the narrow sandy beach, while beyond them tow- 
ered the mast-like palm, the stately live oak and the gorgeous 
magnolia. A short-distance from the sea, groves of lemon and 
orange trees gave to the landscape the appearance of a flowery 
wilderness, here and there divided by quiet lagoons. Huge vines 
clambered from tree to tree, and a profusion of wild flowers 
bloomed on every hand. 

But the aboriginal inhabitants of this terrestrial paradise were 
not disposed to yield it without a struggle, and at length a horde 
of them, with deafening yells, set upon a party of Spaniards, 
The Europeans, unused to such warfare, retreated to the boats, 
where Don Vasco had just landed. Hastily forming a section of 
his horsemen, he boldly attacked the Indians, and soon drove them 
into the interior, shouting, as he unged on his charger, “che sara, 
sara!” When the enemy was routed, he returned to the boats, 
jubilant over his success; but ere he dismounted, his steed stag- 
gered, then fell dead. An arrow had passed through the saddle, 
and buried itself deeply in the animal, inflicting a mortal wound. 

“Never mind,” exclaimed the don, “I have been the first to 
raise a lance against the infidels, and have lost the first horse. 
* Che sara, sara !’”’ 

On reviewing his troops that afternoon, Don Vasco was some- 
what annoyed to find that one of his most trusty men-at-arms had 
brought a stripling son to share the perils of the expedition. 

“‘ May it please your grace,” said the man, “I wish to train 
him to the pursuit of arms.” 

“But what can his slight arm do?” angrily inquired the 
cavalier. 

* Little, now, I admit. But he knows how to dress a wound, 
and take care of a sick comrade, and he is as true as steel.” 

« Well, well,” replied Don Vasco, who was pleased with the 
youth’s appearance, “ you are a worthy fellow, Pedro, and I will 
take the boy as my page.” 

The delighted youth uttered an exclamation of joy, and that 
day he occupied a tent used for baggage, and near that of his 
master, It was noticed by some that Pedro accompanied his son 
to his new quarters, and relieved him from all menial duties ; but 
indulgent parents are too common to excite much attention. Nev- 
er was such a page seen as Jose, and soon, for want of a better 
confidant, Don Vasco told him of his love, almost hopeless as it 
was, for his ward. 

Meanwhile, De Soto found himself opposed by a cacique, who 
remained implacably hostile, and he was about to send a captain 
with a troop to conquer him, when the honor was claimed by Don 
Vasco. Mustering his band, he selected a picked detachment, 
and at the earnest entreaty of his page, the youth was of the par- 
ty. They left in great pomp, with trumpets sounding, and the 
cherished banner waving in the breeze, while Don Vasco vaunt- 
ingly declared that he would “ bring Hirihiqua back, either as a 
friend or as a captive. ‘ Che sara, sara !’” 

As the Spaniards advanced, messenger after messenger came 
from Hirihiqua, warning him not to proceed ; but the hot-headed 
Don Vasco judged that this was evidence of the cowardice of his 
foc. Spurring on, he at last came to a tangled hammock, in 
which was a dismal-looking morass, shaded by cypresscs. This 
his men knew it would be impossible to cross, laden as they were 
with heavy armor; but Don Vasco was not so easily daunted. 
Putting spurs to his horse, he entered the morass, but his steed 
soon floundered and fell. It was impossible for him to extricate 
himself, and he was in danger of sinking into the quagmire. But 
his page managed to go to the rescue, by throwing pieces of bark 
before him, that supported his light weight, and thus enabled him 
to carry a rope to Don Vasco. Pulled out, all besmeared with 
mud, the crest-fallen cavalier felt that the martial fire so sudden- 
ly rekindled, was as suddenly extinct, and he ordered a retreat to 
the camp, humbled by the potent Hirihiqua, who had encountered 
him with friendly warnings, and had imprisoned him in a mud- 
hole to be rescued by a page. 

Just as the troop was preparing to retire, a vicious horse reared 
and striking out with his fore feet, kicked the page with such force 
that he fell from his saddle. Then it was that Pedro disclosed 
his secret, and Don Vasco discovered that the page was his devot- 
ed ward, Donna Inez. Clasping her to his bosom, he vowed that 
henceforth no earthly power should separate them. 

“Not even Hirihiqua?”’ inquired the senorita, with a smile, 
despite her suffering. 

“ Hang Hirihiqua and all the other quas! If you will but be 
mine, I will leave all this soldiering to younger hands, and we will 
return to Cuba. What say you, my ward ?” 

“ Must I not follow my guardian’s advice? Nay, if I had not 
loved you as a civilian, what would have made me follow you 
here when you put on your armor?” A kiss sealed the contract. 

The next day, as De Soto sat before his tent, chatting with his 
confessor, a cavaleade approached. It was Don Vasco, with 
soiled attire, "walking by the side of a litter, upon which lay his 
page, while his troop followed in picturesque disorder. 

“T have a boon to ask,” said the knight. ‘“ Let my lieutenant, 
Gomez, take command of my troop, and retain all my munitions 
of war, but I only ask the blessing of this holy father upon my 
fair ward, here, in masquerade, and leave to go home.” 

“ You shall have all you ask,” replied De Soto, “although I 
regret to lose you. But as love made you enlist, love shall procure 
your discharge.” 

Theirs was a long and happy life, and among the ornaments of 
their palatial residence, yet standing in Havana, is a painting pro- 
cured by a Spaniard, who, more fortunate than Don Vasco, was 
not enticed into a swamp. 
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THEATRES IN PARIS. 


Paris literally overflows with theatrical places of amusement, 
and these are all admirably managed, both before and behind the 
curtain. The leading house is the Theatre Francais, which does 
the legitimate business, and which has produced the plays of Vol- 
taire, Corneille, Racine and Moliere, and such performers as Le 
Kain, Talma, Madame Mars and Rachel, all world-renowned. 
The “ Academie de Musique ” is the title of the great French 
opera, and its stage is supplied by graduates of that admirable 
musical institute, the “‘Conservatoire.”” The dancers are recruit- 
ed every year by a draught of the elite from a large number of 
pupils educated at the expense of the government. The Italian 
opera is open for six months in the year—it is a great fashionable 
resort. The “Opera Comique” is a splendid lyric theatre, 
not over large: light French operas are here performed. 
There are a large number of minor theatres, some thirty in all, 
which represent farces, melodramas, burlesques, ballets, ete. The 
price of admission varies from ten cents to a dollar. There are 
some half a dozen circusses, all well conducted, of which the Hip- 
podrome is the largest, accommodating well twelve thousand per- 
sons. Pageants, tournaments and military spectacles are here 
represented on the grandest scale. Sometimes the government 
details a large number of troops to figure in the military displays. 
A great impulse was given last year to the war spirit by these 
splendid pageants, in which the old glories of the French arms 
were superbly represented. The number of these places of amuse- 
ment affords ample recreation to sojourners, and the pleasantest 
and shortest way of learning the language. 

> 

EvenitsG Tranxscript.—A business notice of this long estab- 
lished and favorite evening paper will be found on another page, 
to which we would call the attention of our readers. The Trans- 
cript has been a daily visitor to our home circle for so many 
years, that we should feel positively lost without it; a fact that 
most unequivocally expresses our own sentiments concerning this 
admirable daily journal. The editorial columns of the paper are 
conducted with a refinement of taste and judgment commensurate 
with the excellence of its business department. 

A New Tricx.—A stranger stopped at one of the New York 
hotels, one night recently, his only baggage being a carpet bag. 
In the morning he paid for his lodging and departed, but the 
chambermaid found the bed he occupied minus two pair of sheets, 
one counterpane, two pairs of pillow-cases, and one comforter, and 
in their stead was left a paving-stone. 


Tae Hory Laxyp.—We are gratified to learn that Mr. Banvard 
is meeting with a large degree of success in the exhibition of his 
truly admirable picture of the Holy Land, now at Horticultural 
Hall. Let no one fail to see this charming and instructive work 
of art before it leaves our city. 


— 
Generovus.—The citizens of Hartford, Conn., have raised by 
voluntary contribution, the sum of three thousand seven hundred 
and thirty dollars in aid of the suffering poor of that city. 


SPLINTERS. 


.... The steamer Massachusetts has been seized at New York 
on su®picion of being bound on filibustering. 

...« The roses are in bloom in the public gardens at Paris. 
Think of that in January! Delightful and unprecedented. 

-.+. They have been cutting ice lately in our vicinity. It is 
the last chance—spring will soon be here. 

..++ Richard Bentley, the London publisher, has voluntarily 
paid large sums to American authors for republications. 

..++ Mdlle. de Lamotte is winning laurels as a pianiste; her 
last concert at Chickerings’ room was brilliantly successful. 

..+. Over thirty-one thousand dollars were contributed to the 
Washington Monument Fund the past year. It is looking up. 

..+.» Miss Bradley lately went up in a balloon from Philadel- 
phia, and displayed a “ great alacrity at sinking.” Balloon burst. 

.... Hunter, of the Bainbridge, quarrelled with the commander 
on the Brazil station, and brought the brig home. 

.++. Old Ironsides, now in the African squadron, is coming 
home in May next. She is as good as new still. 

-++. “Communipaw,” writing in the Boston Post, says, that 
Harry the Eighth married his wives first and axed ’em afterwards. 

A young man, with wife and children, named Haines, lately 
cut his throat in Philadelphia for want of work and bread. 

-+.. The Great Republic came near burning a second time 
while loading for London, by the explosion of a steam boiler. 

-... Jenny Lind was lately in Stockholm looking so old and 
thin that she was hardly recognizable. Heigho! 

-... Father Mathew, the temperance apostle, was sick and 
penniless at Madeira by the last accounts. 

+++. The shoe trade is lively again, according to friend Josse- 
lyn's Lynn Daily. Refreshing to the soul ! 

+++. An old Irish woman, with “a small pail and a large fam- 
ily,” got soup at Stewart’s, New York, and gave it to the pigs. 

+++. Julia Dean has been married to Dr. Hayne, of South 
Carolina. Matrimony is plundering the stage. 

sss General ier thinks with Kossuth that Hungary 
and Poland must be freed to cripple the czar. 7 


GOSSIP ABOUT DUELLING. 

Mr Poff, in Sheridan’s “ Critic,” hints at a projected comedy 
in which, by the mere force of ridicule, house-breaking should be 
rendered so absurd that burglars should give up their vocation 
out of pure shame. Clothed in a humorous form, the idea itself 
is a philosophic one. Ridicule is often a more powerful weapon 
than argument. It has been said that by ridiculing the shape of 
a lover’s nose, you can more readily induce his mistress to break 
off a match than if you proved his character to be immoral. Mr. 
Sabine’s recent book on duelling may, nay, must produce a pow- 
erful effect, by its aggregation of the trivialities which have driv- 
en men to the so-called field of honor. If Sheridan’s story of 
the Irishman who fought another man beeause the latter denied 
his assertion that anchovies (a persistent blunder for capers) grew 
on trees, were not true, it ought to have been—Si non e vero ben 
trovato. Duels have actually been fought on lighter provocation. 
Shakspeare’s Mercutio thus paints the character of Benvolio : 
“ Thou! thou wilt quarrel with a man that hath a hair more or 
a hair less in his beard, than thou hast: thou wilt quarrel with a 
man for cracking nuts, having no other reason but because thou 
hast hazeleyes; * * * thou hast quarrelled with a man for 
coughing in the street, because he hath wakened thy dog that 
hath lain asleep in the sun. Didst thou not fall out with a tail- 
or for wearing his new doublet before Easter? with another for 
tying his new shoes with old ribbon? And yet thou wilt hector 
me for quarrelling.”” 

Among the German students the settlement of affronts is reg- 
ulated by a certain tariff of sword-cuts, and the wounds are meas- 
ured by the seconds with straws; for giving the-lie, so many 
inches ; for a rude word, such a fraction of an inch, and so on. 
Bob Acres’s servant David takes a common-sense view of the 
point of honor. ‘Odds blades! David,” says Acres, “no gen- 
tleman will ever risk the loss of his honor.” “I say, then,” an- 
swered David, “it would be but civil in honor never to risk the 
loss of a gentleman.” 

From the days of Helen of Troy, woman—teterrima causa belli 
—has been the cause of a large proportion of duels, for all hot- 
headed young gentlemen are not like Wildair in the play, who 
having prepared to cross weapons with an antagonist, and asking, 
“what are we to fight for?” receives for answer,* “a woman,” 
and instantly sheathes his sword, philosophically saying, ‘“ take 
her!” The vassals of the Montagues and the Capulets fight 
because one man “ bites his thumb ” at a member of the opposite 
faction. 

In the dark ages the duello was legally recognized, and guilt 
or innocence made to depend upon the issue of single com- 
bat. Among the ancient Germans, Danes and Franks, even ec- 
clesiastics and monks were obliged to accept the wager of battle, 
though by proxy. Finally this mode of trial was only sanctioned 
when the question was of a capital offence, and such mode was 
prescribed in the statutes. This statute remained among the 
laws of England until 1817, though obsolete for centuries. Mr. 
Sabine in his “Notes on Duels and Duelling,” cites the case 
which produced its repeal by Parliament. One Abraham Thorn- 
ton was supposed to have murdered Mary, sister of William 
Ashford, but was acquitted of the charge at the Warwick Assizes. 
On a writ of appeal, the accused appeared in the Court of King’s 
Bench, and offered, according to ancient custom, his wager of 
battle, which the judges decided he was entitled to claim. The 
offer was declined, however, and Thornton was discharged. 

At the coronation of the kings of England, it was the custoth 
for an officer called the Champion of England, clad in complete 
armor, to ride into Westminster Abbey, and throwing down his 
gauntlet as a gage of battle, defy to mortal combat any one who 
dared gainsay the right of the sovereign tothe throne. We 
believe the last appearance of the champion was at the corona- 
tion of George IV., after which it was discontinued as an absurd 
relic of feudal usages. We think it was on that occasion that a 
person in the crowd accepted the challenge by taking up the 
gauntlet, and throwing down his own glove containing a note, 
ngming time, place and weapons. He was supposed to be a 
visionary adherent of the fallen house of Stuart. 

The sound sense of most of the States of the Union has put 
an end to the barbarous practice of duelling, and duels are be- 
coming rare in those localities which were once the “ dark and 
bloody ground ” of dueltists. 


+ 


Barnvm’s literary venture is making 
as much noise in the world as the renowned Tom Thumb himself. 
Ev@y one is curious to study the machincry of those ingenious 
contrivances by which the world were so pleasantly beguiled, and 
a colossal fortune heaped up by the renowned professor of 


“that most noble of the sciences, 
The art of making money.” 


A glance at the advertisement of J. S. Redfield, the enterprising 
publisher, on another page of our paper, will show what the press 
say of the book. 


+ 


Tre Losr Herress.—Peterson & Co., Philadelphia, have 
issued the twentieth etition of this remarkably popular book, which 
has been published but about three months. See notice in our 
advertising colamns. Public taste now runs strongly towards 


good books. 


Dawret Booxz.—In the summer of 1770, Daniel Boone was 
the only white man in Kentucky. In 1850, Kentucky contained 
upwards of one million inhabitants. 


A Harp Jovrwey.—The itussians assert that St. Anthony 


made a voyage from Rome to N.vogorod on a millstone. 


FOREIGN THEATRICAIS. 


At the Princess’s Theatre, London, Mr. Charles Kean has been 
playing Louis XL, in a piece of that name, which Mr. E. L. 
Davenport first introduced to the British public. At the Adel- 
phi, Madame Celeste, the old favorite of our play-going people, 
has brought out Mr. Charles Selby’s version of a French drama, 
which he has endowed with the title of the “‘ Myterious Stranger.” 

The story is of a young lady, who, being under a deep debt of 
gratitude to a fashionable Parisian of modern times, and finding 
him surrounded by a troop of false friends, and about to contract 
marriage with a woman who esteems him for his fortune only, 
adopts an extraordinary mode of saving both his heart and his 
pocket. She feigns to be the mysterious Origin of Evil, bound to 
him by a contract made years ago in a fit of youthful desperation, 
and in this character she assumes a number of disguises, through 
all of which he recognizes his dreadful ally, though he does not 
penetrate the secret that the supposed fiend is a maiden of strong 
resolution and gentle sympathies, until he is fairly rescued from 
all the dangers that hover about him, when he is but too pleased 
to marry his avowed benefactress. In representing the successive 
personages assumed by the pretended fiend, Madame Celeste dis- 
plays talent of a most versatile kind. Now grave and oracular as 
the evil one himself, though attired in a dress of the newest fash- 
ion; now a half-witted boy, who deceives and defeats a gang of 
thieves in a cellar of the Cite ; now the stately belle of a ball-room, 
she aptly changes her character with her dress, and is not least in- 
teresting when, casting off every disguise, she steps forward, lov- 
ing and amiable, as the avowed benefactress of the imprudent 
youth. 

In Paris the principal novelty has been a piece entitled “ The 
Parisians of the Decadence,” suggested by a forthcoming picture 
of Couture’s, bearing the same name. It ridicules the vices and 
follies of the day with an unsparing hand. 


MEMPHIS, TENNESSEE. 

The view which we give of this city, on page 108, offers to our 
eyes a busy scene—a broad street running along the Mississippi, 
stores, shipping, crowds of busy people, negroes loading and un- 
loading drays, in a word, all the hurry and life incidental to an 
American city. Memphis is in Shelby county, Tennessee, on the 
Mississippi River, 135 miles W.S. W. from Nashville. It is 
built on the site of old Fort Pickering, upon an elevated bluff, 
called the Fourth Chickasaw Bluff, immediately below the mouth 
of Wolf River, near the southwest corner of the State. It is 
increasing with very great rapidity, and becoming an important 
mart of trade. Immense quantities of cotton are brought down 
to this place and shipped off in different directions. It is favor- 
ably situated for ship-building, and the river is deep enough to 
allow the largest ships when built, to descend to New Orleans. 
There is a United States government naval depot here, to which 
is attached a ropewalk 1400 feet in length. The growth of Mem- 
phis has been very rapid, and there is nothing to prevent its 
becoming one of the largest cities of the West—if that term be 
still correct as applied to States on the east bank of the Mississippi. 


New Parntinc.—Mr. Ames, the artist, has lately completed a 
picture representing the “Last Days of Webster at Marshfield.” 
It contains twenty-two likenesses of individuals, and is said to be 
treated with great power. 


A REMARKABLE Famity.—There is a gentleman living in 
New Haven, aged 44 years, who is the youngest member of a 
family of ten children, all of whom are living. The oldest is 66 
years old, and their united ages amount to 553 years. 


+ 


Tue SHapow on THE Sitt.— Will the reader pause to admire 
with us the beautiful poem on page 102, thus entitled, from the 
pen of George W. Dewey? 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city. by Rev. Mr. Streeter, Mr. Joshua S. Anderson to Miss Char- 
lotte A. Cunningham ; by Rev. Mr. Burlingham, Mr. A. W. Drake to Miss Allie 
C. Cummings; by Rev. Bishop Southgate, Mr. Henry Weitsel to Miss Olivia 
Richardson, all of Newburyport: by Kev. Dr. Neale, Mr. Franklin Bailey to 
Miss Adelaide 8. Cox; by Rev. Mr. Miner, John Whitney, Esq., of Harvard, 
to Miss Mary Ann E. Sargent.—At Charlestown, by Rev. Mr. Mudge, Mr. 
Samuel Gates to Miss Marie Seavey.—At Salem, by Kev. Dr. Emerson, Mr. 
Benjamin F. Woodbury to Miss Frances Teague.—At Marblehead, by Rev. Mr. 
Marcy, Mr. Samuel Sinclair to Miss Merey Purdy.—At Danvers Port, by Rev. 
Mr. Coffin, Mr. Adoniram J. Hood to Miss Catherine R. Porter.—At Reading, 
by Rev. Mr. Fuller, Mr. Alfred Joyce, of Medford, to Miss Julia E.. daughter 
of the officiating clergyman.—At Dedham, by Rev. Mr. Burgess, Mr. Reuben 
A. Richards to Miss Sarah P. Richards; also, George W. Dean, Esq., of Taun- 
ton, to Miss Nancy Richards, daughters of the late Mr. Jeremiah Kichards.— 
At Plymouth, by Rev. Mr. Whitmore, Mr. Gustavus G. Sampson to Mise Es- 
ther C. Burgess.—At Fitchburg, by Rev. Mr. Stebbins, Mr. Eben B. Clifford, 
of Salem, to Miss Cornelia H. Colburn.—At Fall River, by Rev. Mr. Bronson, 
Mr. William Wike to Miss Hannah Westbrook.—At New Bedford, by Rev. Mr. 
How, Mr. George C. Hardy to Miss Lois K. Booth.—At Portland, Me., by Rev. 
Mr. Eaton, Josiah Robbins,Esq., of Plymouth, Ms., to Mrs. Mary T. Reynolds. 


DEATHS. 


In this city, Mrs. Ellen A., wife of Mr. Samuel Carter; Mra. Mary Bowker, 
wife of James Dennison, ., 45.—Mrs Mary, wife of the Right Rev. Bishop 
Eastburn: Mr. Charles C. C. Smith, 40; Mrs. Ann Paine. relict of the late 
John Paine, Esq., of Thomaston. Me., 90; Mr. William Buffum, of Salem, 73; 
Mr. Havilen Torrey, 57; Mre. Helen G., wife of Jesse Curtis, of Stoneham, 30; 
Mr. James Kidder, 56; Dr. Zabdiel Boylston Adams, 62; Dr. Williams Brad- 
ford, 76; Mr. Robert Butler, 76; Mrs. Eunice Faxon, 73.—At Charlestown, 

r. Benjamin L. Balch, 31; Mr. Benjamin K. Barrus, formerly of Richmond, 

. J., 37.—At Lynn, Widow Sally Wilson, 83.—At Salem. Mr. Thomas Dun- 
lavy; Mrs. Hogan, 40; Widow Hannah Beckett, 77; Widow Han- 
nah Colburn, 56.—At Danvers, Miss Martha M. Floyd, 21.—At Essex, Miss 
Hannah Annable, 24; Mr. Epes Story, 62.—At Lexington. Mr. David Woods, 
88.—At Marblehead, Mrs. Sarah Williams, 63.—At Andover, Mr. Benjamin 
Moore, 84.—At Newbury . Mrs. Lucy Lawrence, 42: Miss Mary Lewis, 53; 
Mrs. Harriét E. Brown, 32; Mr. John C. Gilbert, 41; Widow Hannah Norman, 
68.—At I h. Miss Augusta Smith, 27.—At Canton, Mr. John Endicott, 
48.—At New Bedford, Widow Ruby Wilcox, 89; Mrs. Susan M. Lucas.— At 
We tport, Mr. James Gifford, 87.—At West Springfield, Widow Hannah El- 
dredge, 90.—At Strong, Me., Mr. David Wentworth. 91.—At Belfast, Me., Mrs. 
Talfourd Durham, 97.—At Middlebury, Vt., Hon. Derastus Wooster, 68. 
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ALVIN ADAMS. 

Alvin Adams, the subject of the an- 
nexed engraving, was born in the town 
of Andover, Windsor Co., Vt., June 16, 
1804. His father was a farmer, and his 
early character was formed by the good 
example and teaching of his parents. 
They died, however, within a week of 
each other, when he was but eight years 
of age. His loss, instead of depressi 
his ies, stimulated them, and ai 
in the development of that self-reliant 
vigor which proved the key to his suc- 
cess. He continued to reside at the old 
homestead with an elder brother, till he 
was sixteen years of age, when he re- 
solved to seek his fortune for himself. 
His first occupation was that of an as- 
sistant in a hotel in Woodstock, in his 
native State, but he finally came to Bos- 
ton in pursuit of fortune, as many a 
Green * seared has done before him. 
He was engaged in mercantile business 
till 1840, when he struck on the vein 
which he has since wrought with such 
unexampled success. His first ex 
line was between Boston and New York, 
and from that day to this he has gone on- 
ward, extending his lines from city to 
city and from town to town, until, if he 
has not like Shakspeare’s Ariel, “‘ put a 

irdle round the earth in forty minutes,” 

has yet encompassed the globe with 
his lines of communication. In 1842 he 
took into partnership Mr. William B. 
Dinsmore, and in 1849 Mr. D. H. Has- 
kell, both gentlemen of kindred energy 
and spirit. The title of the present firm 
is Adams & Co.. and it is understood to 
be a joint stock company. A few de- 
tails of their extensive business will not 
prove uninteresting to our readers. In 
the State of Connecticut alone, this com- 
pany has no less than twenty offices, and 
they transport all the money of some 
seventy banks to the Suffolk Bank in 
this city. In California they have some 
twenty-five offices, and branches of their 
establishment in Oregon. The total 
number of persons employed by them 
is estimated at about 2000. In the trans- 
portation of the millions of money and 
the millions of dollars worth of goods 
which are entrusted to their care annu- 
ally, some losses by accidents and rob- 
bery of course occur, but no individual 
outside the company has lost a single 
cent by the above causes. The compa- 
ny’s operations are not solely confined to 
the express business; it is also a great 
banking house. Their California bank- 


ing house was opened a few years since in San Francisco, and | 
through this company many millions of dollars have been tran- | 
the world. A similar banking house | 
was established by the same firm in Australia, in 1852. A glance | haunts of men, and who witness the working of the machinery 


shipped to other parts of 


at the list of specie consignments on the arrival of every steamer 
from the land of gold, shows the wonderful extent of the finan- 
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ALVIN ADAMS. 


cial business of Adams & Co. Considering how rapidly it has 
grown up, the extent of business done by the expresses in this 


with their own eyes. Court Square, Court Street, Elm and | 
State and part of Washington Streets are the head quarters of this 


= 


employed in the sclection of employees. 
must be mainly confined to the great cities, and there is no city 
where it is more extensively carried on than in Boston. 


= = 

: = = = 


busy system. The bustle incident to the 
arrival of a train from’ New York or the 
despatch of merchandize and parcels 
thither, aid the mind in forming a con- 
veption of the magnitude of the business 
In this city alone there are offices from 
which one may send to 293 different cities 
and towns of this and other countries ; 
and he may be sure of his shipment 
ible 8 , and even in better s' 
then if he charge of it himself, 
a company has the power of despatch 
which no individual can command. _Ad- 
ams & Co.’s office is at No. 84 Washing- 
ton Street, in the very heart of the city. 
Enter it at any hour of the day and you 
find it the busiest of places. he busi- 
ness is conducted in the most prompt and 
systematic manner; every man has his 
uties ; there is ‘“‘a place for everything 
and everything in its place.” There is a 
room for customers, a private room, a 
custom house de ent, and a room de- 
voted to the foreign express agency. 
There are also New York, California, 
Australia and various other departments. 
Trunks, boxes, bales, packages, ls, 
barrels, casks, coops of fowls, and “ oth- 
er groceries” are piled up in formidable 
quantities, some of them destined for the 
antipodes.—The personal appearance of 
Mr. Adams is pre ing. He is large 
and well built, and his well knit frame 
and open, fearless expression show his 
mountain origin. A disciple of Lavater 
could not fail to read energy, iron will, 
integrity, shrewdness and intelligence in 
his countenance. The knowledge he 
is that best of knowledge—that 
of mankind ; and acquired in the best of 
schools, the great world. Colonel Ad- 
ams is familiar with men and things at 
home and abroad. Such knowledge and 
skill as he possesses are the talisman of 
success—with such weapons a practical 
man, endowed with a perseverance that 
no discouragement can daunt, is sure to 
hit his mark, no matter how + up he 
sets it. The express business by which 
Colonel Adams has attained eminence 
and wealth is weekly increasing its sphere 
of usefulness, and a true account of.it at 
the end of the next ten years will show a 
surprising amount of capital employed 
work accomplished. In the great 
cause of civilization now going onward 
with such astonishing rapidity, it is by 
no means one of the least influential 
agencies. It has made fortunes for those 
engaged in it, and it will continue to roll 


| up wealth. It is a business, however, which requires many ele- 
ments besides monied capital, and there is none wherein s0 
city is astonishing even to those whose walks are in the busy | much responsibility is assumed, and where more discrimination is 


A business like this 
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a. New York. The material of whi 
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EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BROOKLINE. 
The accompanying sketch conveys a cor- 
rect idea of the pretty Episcopalian church 
in Brookline, si about half a mile from 
the village, in a secluded and pastoral spot. 
It is considered a fine specimen of Gothic 
architecture, and was designed by Mr. Up- 

the celebrated architect of Trini 


it is constructed is coarse rubble granite. It 
is constructed with a view to form a part of 
a larger church, should such be required, or 
continue w itself, for which it is sufficiently 
finished. It was commenced in the spring 
of 1851, and was completed in the following 
year, at a cost of about $25,000. The Gothic 
style of architectare, now so great a favorite 
and so closely studied with us, is the modern 
Gothic, which flourished after the destruction 
of the Gothic kingdom by the Arabs and 
Moslem. Old Gothic architecture was copied 
from the ancient Roman style, and was coarse 
and heavy, ye nothing of the lightness, 
elegance and boldness of the modern style. 
The modern style, without sacrificing gran- 
deur and sublimity, add wealthy ornament, 
splendor and elaborate execution. The mod- 
ern Gothic, originated in the kingdom of the 
Visigoths in Spain, from the admixture of 
the Arabian and Moorish architecture, and 
flourished from the 12th to the 15th centn- 
ries. Towards the latter end of the 12th 
century important innovations on the old 
style of church architecture were introduced. 
For the flat southern gable, says Moller, was 
substituted the high northern roof, which 
brought with it the pointed arch in place of the 
semicircular one, being a consequence neces- 
sary for the harmony of the parts among 
on With the elevation of the 
and vaulting came a slender proportion 
towers, columns, capitals, pal. and at the 
latter end of the century the flat pilaster 
spreads outwards, and is converted into the 
flying buttress. At this period th: edifices 
were in several respects anomalous, inas- 
much as we have a mixture of circular and 
—_ arches, pillars and vaults intersected 
y horizontal cornices and the like. The 
duration of this heterogeneous style was 
very limited, being immediately succeeded 


EPISCOPAL CHURCH, BROOKLINE, MASSACHUSETTS. 


by the universal prevalence of the high pitched gable and the | the same architect, is very much admired. It stands in a quiet 
pointed arch. It appears incontestable that the Germans were | 
the first to carry this style to its highest perfection. As early as | 


A.D. 1248, the Cathedral of Cologne was begun upon its pres- 
ent plan, a building which, if finished, would have been the grand- 
est and most beautifal in the world. Erwin ¥on Steinbach, soon 
after 1276, built the porch of the minster of Strasburg, a building 
more, perhaps, estecmed than the last, because nearly brought to 
a state of completion. The style which we have just been de- 
scribing wants no other distinctive appellation than the pointed. 


and secluded spot. Approached from Longwood, through the 
fields and trees, its spire rising from the valley has a fine effect, 
and forms a beautiful feature in the landscape. The church is 
one of the most satisfactory specimens of the Gothic we have 
among us. This order of architecture, now so popular, and con- 
sidered so befitting the character of sacred edifices, flourishes in 
Germany. Some of the noblest cathedrals in that land are of 
this beautiful and imposing style ; and among us, its introduction 
has produced many fine specimens of church architecture, be- 


Imagination seems after its establishment to have been tortured _ sides that of the church of Brookline. 


to invent new combinations of or- 
naments and tracery. It over- 
stepped at length the true bounds 
of architecture, and was abandon- 
ed in the sixteenth century for 
the introduction and restoration 
of the Roman, or, more properly 
Italian architecture. 

he author above quoted says 
that the architects of these times 
were adapted to their age, and 
that their works were the results 
of the time in which they lived ; 
and that, however we admire and 
imitate these works, we are not 
able to re-produce them, on ac- 
count of the circumstances under 
which the style arose not being 
the same. We do not agree with 
this opinion. The powers of me- 
chanical construction exhibited in 
the pointed style are such as to 
excite our admiration and aston- 
ishment, the exact calculated pro- 
portion between strength and bur- 
then, the counteraction of thrusts 
of vaulting, and the consequent 
lightness and boldness resulting 
ftom those calculations, evince an 
intimate acquaintance with the 
most important and useful quali- 
fication which an architect cin 
possess, the nuction of the 


greatest ible effect with the 
most limited means. This quali- 
ion was by the ar- 


chitects of the thirteenth century 
in the highest degree, and to an 
extent quite unknown to the 
Greeks and Romans.—A Gothic 
church, says Bigelow, is com- 
monly built in the furm of a cross, 
having a tower, lantern or sphere 


at the oe of intersection. The 
part of the cross situated towards 
the west is called the nave, the 
opposite the choir, and within this 
is the chancel. The transverse 
Portion, forming the arms of the 
cross, is éalled the Any 
high building erected above the 
roof is called the steeple ; if square 
topped, a tower ; if long and acute, 


of 
weight of the roofs. It is only of 
late years that pure Gothic archi- 
tecture has been introduced in 
churches, Trinity Church, 


and the chisrch in Broskiiec by 


~ 
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CHRIST CHURCH, BOSTON. 
Though this building makes no pre- 
tensions to architectural merit, still its spire 
has always been admired for its airiness and 
justness of proportion. The church, as the 
tablet over the portal in the tower indicates, 
is more than a century old. It was the sec- 
ond Episcopal church erected in Boston. 
Its records begin thus: “ Zaus Deo. Boston, 
N. E., the 2d September, 1722. At the re- 
quest of several gentlemen, who had pur- 
chased a piece of ground at the north end of 
Boston, to build a church on, the Rev. Sam- 
uel Myles ordered his clerk to give notice to 
the eongregation, that all those who were 
willing to contribute towards erecting anoth- 
er church, at the north end of Boston, were 
desired to meet at the King’s Chapel, the 
Wednesday following. Agreeably to which 
notification, several persons assembled and 
chose Mr. John Barnes, treasurer, Thomas 
Greaves, Esq., George Craddock, Anthony 
Blount, John Gibbins, Thomas Selby and 
George Monk, a committee to receive sub- 
scriptions and build a church on said ground 
at the north end of Boston.” The list of 
subscriptions and benefactions amounted to 
£727 17s. sterling. The corner stone of the 
church was laid by the Rev. Samuel Myles, 
rector of King’s Chapel, Apri! 15, 1723, in 
Salem Street, where it still stands. The 
ceremony concluded with these words : “ Ma 
the gates of hell never prevail against it.” 
It was completed in the course of the suc- 
ceeding summer and autumn, and opened for 
— worship December 29, 1723, the Rev. 
imothy Cut'~ being installed as the first 
rector. The church was completely filled on 
this occasion, and a felicitous «discourse 
preached from the following text: “ For 
mine house shall be called an house of prayer.” 
Isaiah 56: 7. In 1745 a chime of bells, 
the first used in America, was presented to 
this clrarch, and for more than a century they 
have discoursed most eloquent music. Often 
on a still summer evening, the voices of the 
“ Christ Church chimes” vibrating over the 
still waters of the Charles, attuned the 
thoughts of listeners to heavenly themes. 
We well remember the effect they produced 
few years since on the occasion of a mili- 
tary funeral. Whit@the wailing trumpet and the muffled drum 
gave out the notes of a dead march, the iron tongues in the belfry 
caught up the air and repeated it back with thrilling effect, the 
procession at the same time filing into the church. For a chime 
of bells a mechanism is sometimes used that can be played like a 
piano, only for these ponderous instruments a blow of the fist, and 
not a touch of the finger, is required to produce a full sound. It 
is related of the celebrated chime-player, Scheppen of Louvain, 
that he made a bet with a skilful violinist, that he would play 
correctly a difficult violin solo on the bells, and a musician of 
Amsterdam, named Potthelf, blind from his seventh year, received 
the appointment of chime-player 
when he was thirty-one, and 
thongh every key in his apparatus 
required a force equal to a two- 
und weight, yet he played the 
Pells with the ease and rapidity 
of a pianist. Church bells are an 
Jtalian invention, and were form- 
ed by degrees out of the Eastern 
cymbals and hand-bells used in 
religious ceremonies. Pliny says 
they were invented long before his 
time. Previous to their employ- 
ment by the Christians to sum- 
mon the brethren to worship, lit- 
tle pieces of flat board struck to- 
gether, answered the purpose ; 
these were called sacred boards, 
and they are still used in Catholic 
countries during passion-week 
and Lent, as they consider the 
bells unsuited to the solemnity of 
the fast. The bells recommence 
ringing at Easter. Although 
Christ Church does not boast a 
very remote origin, still it is, com- 
paratively, an old building for a 
new country. It has been the 
silent witness of many important 
events and singular changes. Its 
steeple rocked with the roar of 
the Resteston on Copp’s Hill, play- 
ing on the American redoubt in 
Charlestown ; it has seen the fickle 
tide of fashion forsake the old 
North End, and pour to the west 
and the south ; its bells have rung 
out many a Christmas peal, and 
funeral knell; they have wel- 
comed the bride to the altar, and 
the corpse to its narrow bed ; and 
still they make glad music on 
each Sabbath morn and eve. We 
resume that this church will be 
ept in its present condition as 
long as it will stand, until indeed 
it becomes a veritable piece of an- 
tiquity. There are influences 
emanating from -old church edi- 
fices which one would not wil- 
lingly throw away. The feeling 
of antiquity deepens the impres- 
sion produced by the sacred char- 
acter of a house of worship. To 
know that we are knecling beneath 
the same roof that sheltered the 
worshippers of bygone genera- 
tions, that the voice of praise and 
supplication has gone from the 
same spot year after year, are 
thoughts calcalated to impart a 


deeper reverence to the mind. 
We are in favor of keeping uy old 
churches as long as tenantab’e. 
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EDITORIAL MELANGE. 

The population of London increases at the rapid rate of 50,000 
souls a year.——A year or two since quite a number of wild 
horses were imported into Provincetown from Sable Island. One 
of the number escaped from its owner, and it has, as yet, been 
found impossible for a number of persons to take him. He coolly 
permits persons to come within a distance which his instinct sug- 
gests as safe, and on any nearer approach, he starts off with all 
his native freedom and grace. The animal must have had rather 
hard fare on the beaches of Cape Cod during the winter, but he is 
said to look well.——It is stated that in California, one tree 
made 13,000 feet of lumber. The butt, twenty-five feet long, 
made 4000 feet of clear stuff.—— The French government, it is 
stated, continues to purchase largely in the New York market of 
pork and corn. A short time since a vessel sailed for Brest with 
3000 barrels‘of pork on board, and another vessel is now loading 
for France with a like amount. —— The first locomotive ever con- 
structed in Italy left the factory at Sampier d’Arena, Piedmont, 
on the 20th of December last. In Leipsic, Jaell, so well 
known here, has been playing with great success some of his own 
compositions. Also a young Russian named Rubinstein, has 
distinguished himself, being pronouncad there the greatest piano 
forte player since Lizst. Miss Jenny Burke, of Baltimore, who 
is studying in Leipsic, gives great promise of excelling in vocal 
music. —— The location of the capital of Iowa has been decided 
in favor of Des Moines. Shakspeare’s (supposed) betrothal 
ring, which belonged to the late Mr. Croker, and a drawing of 
which is given in Mr. Edwards’s interesting book on the Poetry 
and History of Finger Rings, was sold at auc:ion lately for the 
small sum of £7 5s. If the ring had been Shakspeare’s, it was 
worth five times that sum; if not, the price was as much too 
great. —— Park Benjamin is to deliver the poem before the Lite- 
rary Socicties of Dartmouth College, at the anniversary in July 
net. At the last sitting of the French Academy of Sciences, 
M. Halpen exhibited the large diamond called the Star of the 
South, which was found in Brazil, and of which he is the owner. 
It weighs 244 carats, but it is estimated that it will lose half its 
weight when cut. M. Halpen values this diamond at five millions 
of francs. When cut it will be placed in the Great Exhibition of 
the Palace of Industry. Miss Sarah Pellet has declared her 
intention of taking out five thousand resplmble New England 
girls to California. ——The Jews of Cincinnati are about to 
establish an institution in that city on the model of the German 
universities, in which the theological faculty shall be that of Juda- 
ism. A society has been organized under the name of the 
“Zion Collegiate Association.” —— An apple was exhibited at 
the Agricultural Fair, at Salem, Oregon, weighing thirty-three 
ounces. —— It has been accidentally discovered that glue water, 
or a solution of glue, applied to plants, even in a sandy soil, causes 
a thrift that the best mould without it, and even with guano, will 
not effect. The Augusta papers announce the recent death of 
Hon. Luther Severance. Mr. Severance has long suffered from a 
cancer in the throat.—— California has a Bible Society. 


MELODEONS. 

The beautiful musical instrument called the Melodeon, has con- 
stantly increased in popularity from the time of its first introduc- 
tion to the public, some eight years since, up to the present, and 
the perfection which has been attained in its manufacture is such 
as to render it a very desirable, and, indeed, an almost indispen- 
sable luxury and part of a well-furnished drawing-room. For 
those who cannot afford an expensive piano-forte, they are a cheap 
and an excellent substitute ; and they are a more practical instru- 
ment than the piano, inasmuch as less skill is required to play 
them. The quality of tone procured from the Melodeon is pure, 
sweet and musical ; the reeds speak with great promptness, which 
admits the performance of the most rapid passages, and they are 
decidedly the most durable musical instrument manufactured. 
We have been led to notice this matter, from a recent examination 
of the “ Model Melodeons,” by Messrs. Mason & Hamlin, found in 
our advertising page. The “ Model Melodeons ” are made ofthe 
handsomest rosewood, and none but the best and most skilful 
mechanics are employed in the different departments of the manu- 
facture. They are elegant in external appearance, and would 
form a handsome piece of furniture to any parlor. We advise our 
musical readers to apply for one of Mason & Hamlin’s circulars, 
feeling convinced that a trial of their instruments would prove the 
“Model Melodeons” a comfort and a luxury. 


+ 


Curnsovs—A person belonging to Grangemouth, England, in 
getting change for a shilling, was struck with something uncom- 
mon in one of the pence. On examination, it was found that the 
obverse and reverse of the coin were divided, but united with a 
fine screw. Being opened, a halfpenny was inclosed, which also 
was divided ; being opened, a farthing was inclosed, and also 
divided; and being opened, a half farthing was inclosed. This 
elaborate penny is the same as the old heavy penny of George 
IIL; date, 1799. 

—— 


Patrert Sarery Lamr.—This admirable invention, an adver- 
tisement of which may be found on our advertising page, is some- 
thing that every one who makes use of camphene, or burning fluid 
of any sort, should possess. We are satisfied from personal ob- 
servation that no accident from explosion can possibly cccur 
where these lamps are used. Why then need we record any more 
fearful accidents from explosions of camphine 4 


Present ro ax Acrress.—The San Franciseo Sun states that 
a magnificent diamond necklace, valued at $3100, was presented 
to Mrs. Sinclair (Forrest), by her many friends, as a tribute of 
their este 2m and regard. 


Wayside: Gatherings. 


The citizens of Biddeford, Me., have petitioned for a city 
charter. 

Mayor Wood, of New York, is taking measures to root out the 
fortune-tellers of that city. 

Zabdiel B. Adams, an old and highly esteemed physician of 
this city, died on the 22th ult., of typhoid fever. 

A remarkable religious excitement has broken out in the Ma- 
ryland Penitentiary, and many of the convicts have made profes- 
sion of religion. 

The Philadelphia North American says the scarcity of money 
will have but little effect on building operations in that city during 
the coming season. 

One young lady in Albany, N. Y., received 480 calls on New 
Year’s day, not counting four military companies, one fire com- 
pany, and a host of poor relatives. 


A gentleman residing five miles from Louisville, says that five 
thousand men, women, girls and boys can find employment in 
that vicinity, at good wages. 

The first application in the Sandwich Islands for a bank char- 
ter has recently been made; the first steam mill has been built, 


and the first flour manufactured. 

Eighty-three fires took place in the United States last 
which were attended with loss of life, and one hundred and 
seventy-one persons perished. 

Dr. Ray, of the Galena (Illinois) Jeffersonian, predicts that 
the population of Illinois, in 1870, will amount to 4,000,000, that 
of Chicago to 300,000, and that of Galena to 80,000. 

The quondam caloric ship Ericsson is rapidly being converted 
into a eee and is expected to take her place in the marine 
fieet with the old motive power in the course of a few weeks. 

Rents in San Francisco have fallen 35 per cent., wages 40, and 
salaries 50 per cent., and real estate is positively unsalable. So 
writes an intelligent Californian to the National Intelligencer. 

Over three thousand certificates of naturalization were, during 
the year past, issued to foreigners in the various courts of St. 
Louis County, Mo., authorized to grant them, 1240 of which were 
final papers. 

The recently published catalogue of the Andover Theological 
Seminary records 5 rs, 9 resident licentiates, 35 seniors, 
35 in the middle class, and 31 juniors, making a total of 110 
under instruction. 

From the battle of Cressy, in 1346, to the present date, nothing 
is recorded in history surpassing the indomitable courage and he- 
roism displayed by the mounted chivalry of England, on the 25th 
of October last, at Balaclava. 

The Mercantile Library Association of the city of New York 
have presented Colonel Benton with a silver pitcher and salver, 
valued at $200, as an acknowledgement for the lectures he recent- 
ly delivered before the Association. 

Recently a lion was killed on the Chowchilla, California, by 
Mr. Ashworth, which measured eight feet in length and weighed 
250 pounds. The day previous he had killed and carried off a 
hog weighing 150 pounds. 

The Rev. I. J. Roberts, for eighteen years a missionary in 
China, and said to have been the religious preceptor of Tae-ping- 
Wang, the chief of the patriotic revolutionary party, has lately 
arrived in New York, directly from Shanghai. 

It is said that $70,000 has been raised for the establishment of 
a Universalist College, to be located at Salisbury, Ill. Thirty 
thousdnd dollars more are required before the charter will take 
effect, and this it is believed will be procured before June next. 

There are at this time sixteen hundred men employed at the 
Gosport (Va.) navy yard. Never before was there so much to 
do, or so much money disbursed at the yard. It requires large- 
ly over $30,000 every two weeks to pay off the hands. 

The bridge over Rock Island, at Dixon, IIll., which is one of 
the most expensive structures on the line of the Illinois Central 
Railroad Company, has been carried away by a freshet, which has 
also caused an inundation of the surrounding country. 

The Louisville Courier gives 280,445 as the whole number of 

killed during this season, which, compared with the number 
killed last season (407,013), shows a falling off of 126,559 hogs. 
In the net weight of the hogs this scason, there is also a large 
deficit. 

An English paper states that the Rev. W. J. Alban, vicar of 
Mevagissy, has incurred an expense of upwards of two hundred 
pounds in prosecuting a fisherman named Dunn for refusing to 
take off his hat in the churchyard, and the suit is not concluded 
yet. 

The locomotive McNeill, the first locomotive ever used in 
America, and the pattern for the first locomotives built in the 


United States, is now at Cleveland, Ohio, undergoing repairs pre- 
vious to being placed upon the Carroll Branch Rail . Itisa 
great curiosity. 

In Sacramento, recently, a colored. man employed to clear the 


sidewalks, picked up a pair of old inexpressibles in the street, 
and thinking them heavier than they ought to be, rip open 
the lining, and found there one hundred and fifty dollars in 
gold dust. 


Two new propeliors are building in England for the Canadian 
Steam Navigation Company. They are to be of 1735 tons bur- 
then, and to accommodate 36 first class passengers, 60 second 
class, and 400 third class. They are named the Erie and the 
Huron. 


The whole number of emigrants in the Union is 2,244,602. 
The largest number that ever arrived in one year was in 1852, 


being 372,725. ‘The largest fi try in that year, 
was from Ireland, 157,548. ‘The smallest number from any one 
country was three Turks. 

Ole Ball has paid a handsome compliment to the musical taste 
of our country, and rendered it an important service by offering 
a prize of a thousand dollars for the best original opera by an 
American composer, on an American subject. petitors must 
present their productions by the first of August. 

In Zanesville, Ohio, a rifie was accidentally discharged in a ho- 
tel, and the iron ramrod, which was in the barrel at the time, was 
rye eee the ceiling of the room, then through a 
bed, and next through the arm and body of a man named Samuel 
Kirk, who was sleeping there. The wounded man was recovering 
at last accounts. 


idence of So. Maynard Knight, in Sunderland, Vt., on 
Wednesday, 24th ult , aged ninety-nine years, five months and 
two days. He was born in Rehoboth, Mass., August 22, 1755, 


and was the eldest of twenty-two children. 


Foreign Items. 
The Sultan has, by a firman, prohibited the sale of Circassian 
and Georgian females and all the foreign slave trade. The vice- 
roy of Egypt has done the same. 


Kossuth is pre yt the press a collection of his letters 
an i 


from Turkey at. tion of his s es on the present war. 
Mazzini is employed on a volume to be entitled The Development 
of the Italian Religious Question. 

Three millions of francs are to be spent on the new cathedral at 


Lille. The competition for architect is open to all Europe. The 
successful competitor will receive 10,000 francs; the second ap- 
proved design, 4000 francs ; and the third, 2000 francs. 

M. Lesseps, formerly French consul in Egypt, has obtained 
from the viceroy, Said Pasha, a firman, granting to a company, 
of which he is a director, the applied-for authority to make a ship 
canal across the Isthmus of Suez, connecting the Mediterranean 
with the Red Sea. 


According to private accounts of a completely reliable charac- 
ter, from St. Petersburg, great distress is experienced in that city, 
and much dissatisfaction prevails at the hardships imposed by the 
war. Jt is mentioned that in all the churches prayers are offered 
for peace. 

The vault at Weimar which is the burial-place of the princes of 
the Grand Ducal family, and in which the bodies of Schiller and 
Goethe are also deposited, has been broken into by thieves, who 
opened three of the coffins, and carried away all the ornaments in 
gold, as well as the jewels and gold epaulettes. 


It is rted that the celebrated Irish novelist, W. W. Carle- 
ton, the Charles Dickens of the sister isle, is about to leave Ire- 
land forever, and spend the rest of his days in Canada. Notwith- 
standing the fact that for some years he has been in the receipt of 
a government pension of £200 per annum, he does not seem to bo 
able to get on. 


Miss Nightingale and her corps of nurses have entered on duty 
in the hospitals of Scutari. About six hundred of the wounded 
from Inkermann were under their care ; their wounds were washed 
and bandaged by three ladies. Many sick comforts were distrib- 
uted from the £10,000 fund collected by the London Times. Sur- 
geons are abundant there now. 


Sands of Gold. 


.++. What field so fertile is there as to yield as much as benefi- 
cence ?—St. Clement. 

.... The greatest difficulties are always found where we are 
not looking for them.— Goethe. 


.--. The physically blind feel their infirmity ; but what shall 
we say of the morally blind ?—Jean Paul. 


.... Peace is the evening star of the soul, as virtue is its sun, 
and the two are never far apart.— Colton. 

Clouds are the veil behind which the face of day coquettishly 
hides itself, to enhance its beauty.—Jean Paul. 


- .... Poetry and philosophy revolve around the same centre, 
and differ, like comets and fixed stars, only in the orbit they 
describe.— Colton. 

.-.._If any one say that he has seen a just man in want of 
bread, I answer that it was in some place where there was no 
other just man.— St. Clement. 

.... Among individuals, the most certain way to make a man 
your enemy is to tell him you esteem him such. So with public 
bodies. — Washington. 

.... As the soil, however rich it may be, cannot be productive 
without culture, so the mind, without cultivation, can never pro- 
duce good fruit.— Seneca. . 

.... As it is in himself alone that man can find true and en- 
during happiness, so in himself alone can he find true and efficient 
consolation in misfortune.— 

With the vulgar and the learned, names have great weight ; the 
wise use a writ of inquiry into their legitimacy when they are ad- 
vanced as authority.— Zimmerman. 

.... It is often better to have a great deal of harm h 
one: a great deal may arouse you to remove what a li 
only accustom you to endure.—Greville. 

.++. Orpheus, according to the poets, melted tigers by his 
chants: the God of Christians, in calling men to the true religion, 
has done more, since he has softened the most ferocious kind 
of animals—men themselves.—St. Clement. 


n to 
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Joker's Budget. 


When is a man thinner than a shingle? When he is a-shaving. 


Why is the crime of murder like the Atlantic! Because it is not 
bailable. 

Why are fashionably dressed ladies like bushes on the roadside 
in rural districts? Because they skirt the streets. 

On one of the rivers in Iowa the only ferry is a sorrel horse. 
one fastened to 

Never carry a loaded gun on full cock, horizontally, when a 
friend is walking before you, unless you are aware of the thickness 
of his corduroys. 

A Yankee in Iowa has just taught ducks to swim in hot water, 
and with such success that they lay boiled eggs. Who says this is 
not an age of improvement? 

A contemporary has received a communication asking, Why 
was the rear-guard of the French army, on the retreat from Mos- 
cow, like a war-horse? Because it had a Marshal Ney (martial 


Weak doses of wash-boards are now recommended by physi- 
cians for ladies who complain of azepepele. Young men trou- 
bind aeeeeeae way may be cu y a strong preparation of 
wi saw. 

There is a man in Tiffin with so outlandish a name that it takes 
two Frenchmen and a big Indian to pronounce it. It has never yet 
been spelled, but a ine is about to be imported from Holland 
for that purpose. 


The Irish po eacgel who was cheated by an old woman steal- 


ing & far of whiskey, and leaving a jar of water in its place, de- 
seri her as speaking a strange dialect, neither Irish nor Eng- 
lish. A punstér said he had reason to complain of the jar-gon. 

The Chinese are a queer ple to to market. A friend at 
Canton, writes “‘Kemlich Van Tasscli,” that a neighbor of his 
had just laid in his winter’s provisions—a hind quarter of horse 
and two barrels of bull-dogs. The latter salted to keep. 
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the period of their publication, as our edition is so large 
that it occupies fourteen days in printing. Address, post- 
paid, . M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Sts., Boston, Mass. 


SPINAL COMPLAINTS. 

NEW method of treating Diszases, Curva- 

TURES OF THE Spinzand Spina, Weakness. without 

in or suffering to the patient. however young or feeble, 
successfully practised by 

DR. J. A. WOOD, 
at his office, No. 215 Washington Street, Boston. or at his 
residence, Marlboro’ Hotel. 

Having examined the Serpentine Spring APPARATUS 
used by Dr. J. A. Wood in the treatment of Lateral Curva- 
tares of the Spine, we recommend it as efficient and com- 
fortable to the patient. 

Henry J. Bicztow, M. D., Prof. Surg. Harvard University. 
Georcr Harwarp, M. D., Ex-Prof. . Harv. University. 
Wixstow Lewis, M. D. 

J. V. C. Surrm, M. D., Mayor of Boston. 
Joun W. Warnen, M. D. 

Henry G. Ciarg, M. D., City Physician. 


CARPETINGS. 
WILLIAM P. TENNY & CO.’S 


CARPET HALL, 

Over the Boston and Maine Railroad Depot, 
HAYMARKET SQUARE, 
BOSTON. 

Larerst Wars Room tHe Wort. 


feb 17 


ELECTROTYPER. 
THE ORIGINAL ESTABLISHMENT. 
J. W. 152 WASHINGTON S8T., 
BOSTON. 


HE undersigned originator of the art of 
Electroty ping, as applied to the production of print- 
ing materials, feels great confidence in presenting his 
claims to the public patronage, realizing that with long 
experience as a practical workman, he is abundantly 
qualified to produce the nearest approach to perfection in 
his peculiar business. He would aiso embrace the present 
opportunity to acknowledge the liberal and increasing 
we extended to him, and he expresses his thanks 
the same. 
(> Printers and publishers are respectfully requested 
to call and examine specimens of work, of every variety, 
adapted to their wants in business. 


J. W. WILCOX, 
feb 10 No. 152 Washington Street. - 
THE LOST HEIRESS. 


BY MRS. EMMA D. E. N. SOUTHWORTH. 


ASPLENDID PICTURE OF AMERICAN LIFE. 


EVERYBODY ADMIRING AND APPLAUDING IT AS 


A MASTER PRODUCTION. 

Celebrated as Mrs. Southworth’s former works are, it 
remains for ‘* The Lost Heiress *’ to put the capstone upon 
her fame. This is a remarkable book, thoroughly Ameri- 
can in its treatment and characters, comprehensive in its 
scope, absorbingly interesting, fall of vivid scenes, start- 
ling positions, and characterized by a pervading intensity 
in language and ee. * The Lost Heiress” is the 
book of this age; it is attaining a kn eee and is 
having an enormous circulation. twentieth edition 
is published and for sale THIS DAY. It is embellished 
with a beautiful t and autograph of the authoress, 
engraved on steel, in line and stipple, in the finest style of 
the art; as well as a view of Prospect Cottage, the resi- 
dence of Mrs. Southworth, on the Potomac. 

READ THE BRIEF EXTRACTS FROM LENGTHY OPINIONS GIVEN 
BY THE PRESS. 

and Mrs. S. is the finest 
authoress in the country.— New York Weekly Mirror. 

We have read “ The Lost Heiress * with much interest. 
It is an exciting work. ‘Governor Hunter” is the best 
drawn character portrayed since the death of Sir Walter 
Scott.— Wheeling Times and Gazette. 

We pronounce Maad Hunter,” in ‘‘ The Lost Heiress," 
one of the most beautiful heroines we ever met with in the 


sands read ‘‘ t Heiress,’ and ds more will 
do the same. and all will that Mrs. Southworth is 
> best American writer of the age.— Philadelphia Mer- 
chant, 


In power of description she has no superior; and there 
isa chasteness and purity fm all that she writes, which 
cannot fail to commend her to the appreciation of every 
thoughtful mind.— Baltimore Republican. 


hours spent over its pages.— New York Sunday Atlas. 

A highly exciting story; the authoress isa genius. It 
is of une le characters 


1s in one volume, cloth, gilt, 

Copies of the above work will be sent to any person, to 
any part of the United ftates, free of postage, on their 
ef the edition they may wish, to the 
ina . Published 


©. L. SANBORE, 
BRERA CARTER, Nos. 25 29 
THOMAS H. BAZIN. fed 3 


Coats, PartaLoons and Vasts are dyed 


the 
Tet EN OTR BOCES, ef Court end 


N.B. White Crape and Cashmere Shawis cleaned in 
the best man tf feb 


6 OCTAVE PIANO STYLE. PRICE, $135. 


HE are recommended as supe- 
rior to all similar intstruments by Messrs. Lowell 

Mason, Wm. B. Bradbury, George F. Root, L. H. South- 
ard, E. Bruce, Silas A. Bancroft, and other disti 
and organists. Prices from $60 to $175, ac- 
cording to style and size. 
containing a fall description of the ‘‘ Mod- 
el Melodeons,”’ will be sent to any post-office on addressing 
the undersigned ufactu’ 


man’ rers. 
MASON & HAMLIN, 
Cambridge Street (corner of Charles), Boston, Mass. 
HENRY MASON, } ‘(Directly in front of the ~~ 
EMMONS HAMLIN, feb 


FOWLERS, WELLS & Co., 
Phrenologists and Booksellers, 
142 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON. 

ROOMS OPEN DAY AND EVENING. 
Cabinet free to Visitors. 


CORRECT EXAMINATIONS 


And complete written descriptions of character (at all 
hours), inclu ling valuable advice as te the preservation 
and restoration of health. formation of proper habits, cor- 
rection of faults, restraining of excesses. cultivating de- 


fects, choice of ti felections of part- 
ners, clerks and apprentices in b , and congenial 
companions for life. 


Young men who choose their business in this way, and 
get into their true sphere, are almost sure of success, as 
thousands who have tried it are ready to testify. 

Clerks, apprentices and helps selected in this way prove 
convenient and reliable, as many business men of 
have by experience proved. In the training of youth, an 
exaniination will be found an invaluable guide, and save 
much trouble and lexity . 

Those who are debilitated and weakly will get just such 
advice as will most effectually restore them to health, and 
save them the evils of quack medicines and drugs. 

Books on Phrenology, Physiology, Water Cure, Pho- 


THE IMPRESSION WHICH IT MAKES. 
THE LIFE OF P. 'T. BARNUM, 


WRITTEN BY HIMSELF. 
ILLUSTRATED BY DARLEY. PRICE, #1 25. 


It contains materials of which Dumas would make 
twenty volumes — London Atheneum. 

Haii, Barnum, Prince of Humbu; rf + in this 
story of thy hambugs!— Ogdensburgh Sentinel. 

For rich, sparkling. bowel-shaking fun, Barnum’s book 
cannot be approached.— Albany Kmicke: bocker. 

Incidents are various— funny, grave, sentimental and 
ludicrous.— Rochester Democrat. 

Soutties with wit, wisdom, oddity and philosophy.— 
Literary Museum 

Highiy entertaining, and well worth a purchase. — Clin- 
ton Express. 

Most interesting, exciting and amusing book of the day. 
—Providence Advertiser. 

A book of infinite fun ; overflows with mirth and jollity. 
— Greene County Whig. 

Worth ten times its price to the dyspeptic and hypochon- 
driac.— Freeport Journal. 

Most amusing book we ever read.— Mauch Chunk Ga- 
zette. 

Mirth seems an inborn quality of the man.— Northern 
Blade. 
the biues.— Oriean 

flournal. 

Incidents ofa racy character.— Ogdensburgh Republican. 

Well told yarns.— Hallowell Gazette. 

Full of rich incident.— Lincoln Democrat. 

Not only readable but piquant.— Salem Gazette. 

Funniest, shrewdest and most amusing book that has 
ap in a year.— Nantucket Inquirer. 

gh to move wild laughter from the throatof death. 

— Yankee Blade. 

Funny anecdotes and ludicrous incidents. — Waterbury 

t 


ocrat. 
Would provoke laughter from the veriest stoic.— Wor- 

cester Spy. 
Replete with side-splitting anecdotes.— Christian Secre- 


Filled with spicy stories and rich scenes.— Western 
Chronicle. 

Full of fan and frolic.— Painesville Telegraph. 

It beats the world. — Rochester American. 

Odd stories of the author's waggish freaks.— Hartford 
Daily Times. 

Exceedingly amusing — Boston Trareller. 

We have spent the last hour laughing over its fun.— 
Chicago Tribune. 

Full of fanny jokes. well told.— Boston Post. 

If you are given to fun, you will laugh over Barnum’s 
book.— Newburgh Gazette. 

For sale by all Booksellers. J. 8. REDFIELD, 

feb 17 110 and 112 Nassau St., New York. 


THE NEWSPAPER FOR YOU! 
THE BOSTON TRANSCRIPT. 


DAILY AND WEEKLY EDITIONS 


HE DAILY TRANSCRIPT contains the Ma‘l, 
Steamship, Telegraphic and Local Intelligence up to 
21-2 P.M., with a choice variety of miscellaneous read- 
ing: It was established in 183), and is the handsomest 
ly paper published. Price only $5 per year. 


THE WEEKLY TRANSCRIPT is a splendid sheet of 
thirty-two columns, and a first class Family Journal, pre- 
pared expressly for country circulation. It contains a 
mass of reading on all the topics of the day, and has the 


latest Foreign, and Market news. Published at 
$1 50 perannum. Address. post-paid. . 
DUTTON & WENTWORTH, 
feb 17 ° 87 Congress Street, Boston. 


PETERSON’S MAGAZINE. 
The Best Ladies’ Magazine in the World! 


REAT improvemente have been made in this capital 
Magazine for 1855. The reading matter has been in- 
creased to nine hundred pages a year. Each number will 
contain a steel engraving, a colored fashion plate. and 
about forty wood engravings. The fashions are always 
prettier and later in ‘- Peterson’s,” than in any other 
. Mrs. Apn 8. Stephens, the celeb d author 

of ** Fashion and Famine,” is one of the editors, and is 


of similar rank, viz. $2 00 a year, 
instead of $3 00. 


GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO CLUBS! 
To Clubs copies being 
sent for 25 00, five copies for 37 and fee 
Premium to the person getting 
Specimens sent, with farther particulars, 


CHARLES J. PETERSON. 
feb 17 lt No. Chestnut Philadelphia. 


OWNS A GOOD HORSE! Hundreds will 
answer, Ido! De you know how to take care of 


him ’—How to him from the various ills to whieh 
horse-flesh is to’—And to cure disease, if, with 
all your care, itattacks him? If not, buy the best book 


graphy, Psychology and kindred subjects, for sale at the 
lowest prices. All publications of Fow.ers & in- 
cluding the Phrenological and Water Cure Journals and 
Life illustrated, are sent by mail, or furnished to agents 
from this office, at the same prices as from New York. 
FOWLERS & WELLS, 
feb 17 D. P. BUTLER. 


ALLOU’S HISTORY OF CUBA: or, Notzs or 

A TRAVELLER IN THE Tropics. Whoever wishes to 
know the facts about Cuba, will find ample satisfaction in 
this clear, condensed and historical narrative. But the 
statistics are not the only features of interest. The au- 
thor’s sketches of Society and Manners, and his skill in 
the arrangement of his materials, have given the volume 
the charm of a romance. 

S77 Any person enclosing the price of the book will re- 
ceive the same by return of mail, free of postage. Price, 
in paper, 50 cents; in cloth, 75 cents. Illustrated. 

PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO., Publishers, 
tf Boston, Mass. 


REMOVAL. 
ANDREW C. MUDGE, 


HAS REMOVED TO 
NO. 224 WASHINGTON STREET, 
CORNER OF SUMMER STREET, 
BOSTON. 
Rich Embroideries, Laces, White Goods, and 
COURVOISIER’S PARIS KID GLOVES. 117 


WISTAR’S BALSAM OF WILD CHERRY 
Cures Bronchial Affections and all Diseases of the Lungs. 
From the Boston Evening Traveller, Jan. 6. 

It is perhaps but a simple act of justice to the proprie- 
tors of Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry for us to say, that 
our personal experience in the use of this article has im- 
pressed us favorably. One of the proprietors of the Trav- 
eller was entirely cured of a cough of four months’ contin- 
uance, by the use of this Balsam, and several of our 
friends and acquaintance, who have tried the article, have 
found it of great service in relieving them of severe coughs 
and shortness of breathing, with which they had been 
afflicted. 

The genuine is signed ‘*- I Butrs.” feb 17 


A.W. LADD & CO’S 
CELEBRATED GRAND ACTION 
PIANO FORTES. 


5% is now conceded by competent judges that these are 
the BEST SQUARE PIANO FOKTES MADE IN THE 
WORLD. For Evenness, Purity and Brilliancy of Tone 

stand UNRIVALLED. Among the many improvements 
which we have made during the past year. is our 7 octave 
Piano Forte, constructed upon an entire new principle— 
the base strings being clerated above the others, and run- 
ning diagonally, by which we get a lounger string, increas- 
ing the volume of tone and combining all the qualities of 
the Grand Piano, with a beautiful exterior. We were the 
ONLY BOSTON HOUSE to whom a MEDAL was awarded 
for superior Pianos exhibited at the 


NEW YORK CRYSTAL PALACE. 
WAREROOMS, 296 WASHINGTON STREET, 
BOSTON, 


AND 441 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 
feb 17 


BOOK AND NEWSPAPER 
ILLUSTRATIONS ON WOOD. 


BY JOHN ANDREW, 
NO. 129 WASHINGTON STREET, BOSTON. 
tf REFERENCE, “BALLOU’S PICTORIAL.” j20 


CHEAPEST MAGAZINE IN THE WORLD! 


Batiou’s MontHLy Macazine is a work contain- 
ing one hundred royal octavo pages of reading matter in 
each number—being more than any of the Philadelphia $3 
forming volumes each of bundred 
pages, or pages of reading matter yearly, 

ONE DOLLAR! 

Being resolved to furnish good and interesting reading 

for the million, and at a price which all can afford, 


BALLOUS DOLLAR MONTHLY 
will be filled with entertaining and popular stories, by our 
best writers, with sketches. poems, and scraps of wit and 
humor, and a miscellaneous compound of the notable 
events of the times in both hemispheres, forming an 
agreeable companion for a leisure moment or hour, any- 
where, at home or abroad. 

Any person enclosing one dollar to the proprietor, as 
below, shall receive the Magazine for one year; or any 
person sending us twenty subscribers with the money 
shall receive the twenty-first copy gratis. 

M. M. BALLOU, Publisher and Proprietor, 
Corner of Tremont and Bromfield Streets, Boston. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL BOUND. 

(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.] 

We have the first seven volumes of the PicTorIAL, ele- 
gantly bound in cloth, and with gilt edges; forming su- 
perb and most attractive parlor ornaments in the shape of 
a series of books of 416 pages each, and each volume con- 
taining nearly 1000 engravings of men, manners and cur- 
rent events all over the world; of scenery in all parts of 
the globe; of famous cities and beautiful villages; of 
ts at home and abroad; of fine maritime views; 


NEW ENGLAND AGRICULTURAL 
WAREHOUSE AND SEED STORE. 

HE subscribers offer for sale, PLOUGHS, CULTIVA- 

TORS, HARROWS, and every description of Farming 

Tools; also, GARDEN Szeps of all kinds, Fiep Seeps, and 

more than four hundred varieties of Fiower Seeps, in- 

cluding every kind worthy of cultivation. Catalogues 
gratis. JOSEPH BRECK & SON, 

feb17 3t 61 and 52 North Market Street, Boston. 


NEWELL’S PATENT 

SAFETY LAMP AND LAMP FEEDER, 
TARRANTED to prevent all accidents from the 
use of Burnine Ficrp, Patent On, Rosin On, Cam- 
PHENE, and all other explosive compounds used for the 
Seog of light. This invention is applied to common 
luid, Solar and Camphene Lamps, Lamp Feeders, Fluid 

Holders, Lanterns, etc. 

We respectfully invite the attention of the public to our 


NEW AND IMPROVED SOLAR FLUID LAMP, 
in the Argand form, which gives a steady. brilliant flame, 
the nearest to gas that has ever been produced 
of burning being only 

ONE CENT AN HOUR. 
These Lamps are particularly adapted for Churches, Ho- 
tels, Factories, Stores and Parlors. Oil Solars can be 
altered, using the same shade. Common Fluid 
Lamps can be changed to Safety Fluid Lamps. 
BURNING FLUID AND CAMPHENE, 
as cheap and good as can be bought in the market. Also, 


SHADES, GLOBES, LAMP WICKING, ENTRY 
HALL LANTERNS, CHANDELIERS, ETC. 
FOR SALB, WHOLESALE AND RETAIL. BY 


NEWELL & WILLARD, 


No. 28 BROMFI€LD STREET, 
BOSTON. 

N.B. A large deduction will be made from the former 
prices of NEWELL’S SAFETY LAMPS, etc. feb 17 
$10 TRAVELLING AGENTS WANTED.— 

« Capital, «mall; wages paid, $10 per week, 
larly. Address, ‘‘ General Agent, Burlington, Vt.” *f 17 


PRINCE & Co.'s UNRIVALLED MELODEONS. 


RICES—4 octave, $45: 41-2 octave. $60; 5 octa 
975; cased, $100: doubled reeded, #150; 6 
octave, $130. GEORGE P. REED & Co., 
feb.l7 Sole Agents, Boston. 
CHARLES HEIDSIECK & Co., RHEIMS. 
“CHARLES HEIDSIECK” CHAMPAGNE, 
which is gaining a rapid popularity throughout the 
United States, the public having already discovered in it 
an old standard and highly approved wine, may be ob- 
tained of the T. L. ROBINSON & Co., 
feb 17 No. 1 Commercial wharf, Boston. 


“VE CONSTABEL.” 
OP; my dearest pa-ri-ent, 
Thousa: 


The cost 


and, in short, of an infinite variety of interesting and in- 
structive subjects; with title-pages and indexes. Price, 
$3 00 per volume. 


BALLOU’S PICTORIAL 
Drawing-Koom Companion. 


(LATE GLEASON’S PICTORIAL.]} 


This paper presents, in the most elegant and available 
form, a weekly literary melange of notable events of the 
day. Its columns are devoted to original tales, sketches 
and poems, by the BEST AMERICAN AUTHORS, and the 
cream of the domestic and foreign news; the whole well 
spiced with wit and humor. Each paper is beautifully 
illustrated with numerous accurate engravings, by emi- 
nent artists, of notable obiects, current events in all parts 
of the world, and of men and manners, altogether making 
& paper entirely original in this country. Its pages con- 
tain views of every populous city in the known world, of 
all buildings of note in the eastern or western hemisphere 
of all the principal ships and steamers of the navy and 
merchant service, with fine and accurate portraits of every 
noted character in the world, both male and female. 


TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 


1 subscriber, ome year,.............-555- #3 00 
10 00 


Any person sending us sixteen subscribers at the last 
rate, shall receive the seventeenth copy gratis. 


a*« One copy of Tae FLAG or our Union, and one copy 
of PictortaL, together, $4 00 per annum. 

Published every Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 

CoRNsR OF TREMONT AND Sts., Boston. 

Wuotesate Acents.—S. French, 121 Nassau Street, New 
York ; A. Winch, 116 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia; Hen- 
ry Taylor, 111 Baltimore Street, Baltimore; A. C. Bagley, 
corner of 4th and Sycamore Streets, Cincinnati; J. A. 
Roys, 43 Woodward Avenue, Detroit; E. K. Woodward, 
corper of 4th and Chesnut Streets, St. Louis; Mellen & 
Co., 56 Clark Street, Chicago, Illinois; Samuel Ringgold, 
Louisville, Kentucky. 


The Flag of our Anion. 


An elegant, moral and refined Miscellaneous Family 
Journal, devoted to polite literature, wit and humor, 

rose and poetic gems, and original tales, written express- 
'y for the paper. In politics, and on all sectarian nes- 
tions, it is strictly neutral ; therefore making it emphati- 
cally A PAPER FOR THE MILLION, and a welcome visitor to 
the home circle. 

It contains the foreign and domestic news of the day, so 
condensed as to present the greatest possible amount of 
intelligence. No advertisements are admitted to the pa- 
per, thus offering the entire sheet, which is of Taz mam- 
mot 8128, for the instruction and amusement of the gen- 

reader. An unrivalled corps of contributors are regu- 


larly engaged, and every department is under the most 
finished and pe 


far exceeds that of any a pepsr in the Union, 


1 mbscriber, one year, . . #2 00 
4 subseribers, 70 
00 


Any person sending us srx'een subscribers at the last 
rafe, shall receive the s-venteenth copy gratis. 

One copy of Tue Frac or our Union. and one copy of 
Battou’s Picroriat, $4 00 perannum. Published every 
Saturpay, by M. M. BALLOU, 


CorNER OF TREMONT AND Bromrizip Srs., Bosron 


OTICE TO ADVERTISERS.— One page onlyof | MODEL MELODEONS! : 
this paper is devoted to advertisements. The im- 
circulation of the PicrontaL (being over one hun- 
: 
advertising medium 1s. that it is preserved, and not —— 
stroyed after being read, being regularly bound up every co & 
six months, so that each advertisement (all being placed i ¥. nom, <a 
on the inside of the paper) becomes a permanent card of 1} 
Terms vor Apvertisine.— Fifty cents per line, in 
1 cases, without regard to length or the continuance of ; 
| | = 
tary 
| 
| 
ces any merican fiction i rary 
it is a work of powerful interest. Already have thou- 
She is a woman of brilliant genius. ‘* Maud,” the hero- ' 
ine, is a lovely being. Purchase the book.—Boston Olive ' 
Branch. 
| 
a assisted by all the best female authors. No other maga- . 
the y Of lite an non.— Boston has such stories as this, and morality and virtue are 
Puritan Recorder. va inc ox © terms a dollar less t ; 
Pages, in paper cover, $1 only; or another edition, hand- TCS; ~ 
| 
on being written for 
No. 102 Chestnut Street, Philade! Harper's” and Peterson's” sent for one year 
To whom all orders must come addressed. Por sale by 
booksellers and news agentseverywhere. lt teb1 
SANBORN, CARTER & BAZIN, ee ; 
SUCCESSORS TO B. B. MUSEEY & CO. 
Publishers, and Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 
STANDARD, SCHOOL, THBOLOGICAL, LAW, } 
MEDICAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BOOKS. on the subject ever published in America, DR. DADD'S e 
MODERN HORSE DOCTOR, 6000 copies of which have fort ch a 
— — | and make himeeif familiar with its simple directions for = 
T Thow- TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE 
's of dollars may thus be saved to the pocket, and 
mueh of the suffering which this noblest of animals now 
mip be Price, $1, bound in cloth. 
bv JOHN P. JEWRTT & 
feb 10 Bt 117 Washington Street, Boston, 
{OR SALE.—A few wood cuts at this office, on rea- ) RTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE_™. J. WHIP RTISTS’ SUPPLY STORE.—M. J. WHIP- : a 
I sonable terma. Parties at PLE, 36 — in Ye Balme will take ye freckles off— 
mal, desired. will be answered by return A cate really it must try.”’ 
mail, the price at once given. tf Jans and Draughtsmen. jan 13 [ro BE conTrNvED.] . 
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BALLOU’S PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM 


COMPANTON. 


NEW MARBLE BUILDING. 

The accompanying illustration will be 
readily recognized. The view is taken 
from the corner of Tremont and School 
Streets, showing an angle of the King’s 
Chapel. _ principal object in 
picture is magnificent marble struc- 
ture, erected by Mr. Parker, for his res- 
taurant, on the site of the old tavern 
which stood there for so many years. 
This palatial structure is the most cost- 
ly extensive ever devoted to such 
a purpose in Boston, and will be one of 
the most noted places in the city—and 
become as celebrated in our gastronom- 
ic annals as the Trois Freres Proven- 
‘caux at Paris, to dine at which estab- 
lishment is—to have lived. Beyond 
Parker’s we have a glimnse of the Hor- 
ticultural Hall, the temple of Flora, 
where they deak in bouquets of flowers 
instead of bunches of birch, which in 
the early days of the Latin School that 
stood upon its site, were wont to propel 
the reluctant urchin who stumbled in 
the ascent of the Gradus ad Parnas- 
sum. Many of Boston’s most eminent 
citizens were educated on this spot. 
The King’s Chapel, part of the tower 
of which forms the foreground on the 
left, is quite a venerable looking buiid- 
ing. The old church which stood on 
this site, was finished in July, 1689. It 
_was a wooden building with a steeple, 
and cost £284 16s. sterling. The first 
rector was named Ratcliffe, and his as- 
sistant Robert Clarke. The church was 
first called His Majesty’s Chapel, then 
King’s Chapel, and in 1713, Queen’s 
Chapel, in honor of Queen Anne. On 
the 17th of March, 1776, the clergymen 
of the three Episcopal churches, includ- 
ing King’s Chape , fled from Boston 
with the British. From 1777 to 1783 
it was occupied by the congregation of 
the Old South Church, which the Brit- 
ish had dismantled and converted into 
a riding-school during their occupancy 
of the town. In 1782 the remaining 

roprietors of the church re-opened it 
for worship, and the Rev. Mr. Freeman 
was ordained pastor in 1789. The so- 
ciety had previously adopted a new 
form of service, adapted from the Uni- 
tarian liturgy. The adoption of this 
form and the manner of ordaining Mr. 
Freeman produced a remonstrance and 
finally an excommunication from the 
rectors of the Episcopal churches of Bos- 
ton and vicinity, but the society adhered 
to its course. 


WATER WORKS ON THE SEINE. 

Whatever may be thought of the an- 
tecedents of the Emperor of France, 
and particularly of the manner in which 
he gained the throne, no one can deny 
him the merit of laboring assiduously for 
the improvement of the capital. And 
while on land new streets are being 
opened and miles of new houses con- 
structed, the little river which waters 


mproving the navigation of the Seine, 
In the interior of the city, where the 
island called la Cite divides the river in- 
to two arms, obstructions in the chan- 
nel rendered communication between 
the upper and lower basins next to im- 
possible. Hence, while navigation was 
quite active both above and below this 
int, it amounts to scarcely anything 

in the interior of the city. You see on- 
ly empty boats ascending from one ba- 
sin to the other, and a few rafts of tim- 
ber and scows loaded with building ma- 
terials descending. ‘All craft attemptin 
this passage were subjected to great di 
ficulty and danger. On the two arms 
of the Seine the bridges are very near 
together, with broad piles and huge 
foundations, presenting only very nar- 
row arches, traversed by rapid currents 
and not well arranged in their relative 
position. A boat shooting out of these 
arches will find the base of another 
‘arch directly opposite. The object of 
the works delineated in the engraving 
was to make the little arm of the Cite a 
canal sufficiently practicable at all times. 
An enclosure is constructed under the 
quai of Conti which serves for the 
sage of boats, and the transversal — 
rier extending to the Pout Neuf retains 
the water in the smaller arm in such a 
manner as to prevent the formation of 
currents that would embarrass naviga- 
tion, and at the sare time create a 
fall that may be made serviceable. The 
object of the government has been fully 
accomplished, though the work was 
tedious and expensive. Whatever were 
the historical associations of old Paris, 
new Paris will be a marvel of beauty 
and magnificence. The attractions of 
this brilliant city will probably assemble 
a greater throng of visitors coming 
summer than has been witnessed in any 
one year since the restoration ‘of the 
Bourbons in 1815, though the war in 
the East may still be going on, and 
times be still er. Sige 
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